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EDITORIAL 
1951 

his  is  an  important  year.  Fhe  Festival 
of  Britain  marks  the  occasion  from  a 
national  standpoint.  The  Quincenten¬ 
ary  of  the  L’niversity  and  the  Jubilee  of  the 
opening  of  the  Art  (iallery  and  Museum  at 
Kelvingrove  together  give  occasion  for  civic 
celebrations. 

Xothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than 
that  (ilasgow's  share  in  the  national  festival 
should  concentrate  on  shipbuilding  and 
engineering.  The  Kelvin  Hall  exhibition 
promises  to  be  memorable  in  more  ways  than 
the  important  one  of  demonstrating  how- 
manipulation  of  power  has  contributed  to 
human  welfare  and  national  progress. 

It  is  perhaps  more  within  the  realm  of  our 
function  to  celebrate  some  obvious  features 
in  another  aspect  of  living.  Hence  the  pro¬ 
minence  given  in  this  number  to  the  Uni- 
xersity's  associatifin  xvith  the  .\rts  and  His¬ 
tory.  I  he  short  but  significant  accounts  of 
the  groxvth  of  the  civic  and  university  col¬ 
lections  reflect  the  operating  principle  xvhich 
determines  the  success  of  any  enterprise; 
that  is,  the  goodxvill,  generosity  and  vision  of 
men  and  xvomen  xvho  think  and  act  in  a 
“public  sense'. 

distinguished  Glasgoxv  professor,  Francis 
Hutcheson  (1694-1746),  is  credited  xvith  the 
discovery  of  the  importance  of  this  human 
faculty — i.e.  an  urge  ‘to  be  pleased  xvith  the 
happiness  of  others  and  to  be  uneasy  at  their 
misery’.  His  biographer,  Prolessor  W.  R. 
Scott,  claims  for  Hutcheson  the  distinction  of 
having  produced  the  first  modern  treatise 
on  .■\esthetics.  This,  in  itself,  is  xvorth  com¬ 
memorating.  Indeed,  quite  a  lot  of  civic  and 
university  history  could  do  xvith  a  bit  of 
re-xvriting.  Perhaps  1951,  the  Festival  Year, 
may  produce  the  xvriters  and  stimulate  the 
artists. 
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A.  Me  1  ARI  N  YOllNc; 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OE  GEASGOW 
THE  ART  COEEECTIONS 


The  wealth  of  pictures  contained  in  the 
Glasgow  Art  Gallery,  of  w  Inch  there  is 
such  excellent  evidence  at  Kelvingrove. 
and  the  as  yet  only  hinted  at  range  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Burrell  collection  will,  in  time, 
combine  to  make  Glasgow  an  exceptionally 
well-supplied  centre  for  the  enjoyment  and 
study  of  art.  Beside  these  two  civic  collections 
the  University's,  though  comparatively 
modest,  has  its  own  special  (qualities.  Among 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century 
pictures  of  the  Hunterian  collection  there  are 
some  of  outstanding  merit;  the  Birnie  Philip 
gift  of  paintings,  drawings  and  prints  by 
James  McNeill  Whistler  is  nearly  unrivalled 
in  scope  and  eptantity;  and  the  McGallum 
and  other  collections  of  prints,  so  fully  illus¬ 
trating  the  history  of  engraving  from  its 
beginnings  to  the  present  day,  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  its  kind  in  Britain 

It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  the  picture 
gallery  which  formed  part  of  the  original 
Hunterian  Museum,  a  severely  classical 
building  which  stood  beside  the  Old  C^ollege 
on  High  Street,  is  the  longest  established 
public  art  collection  in  (ilasgow.  For  nearly 
fifty  years  before  the  McLellan  collection 
was  acquired  by  the  Gity  authorities  it  could, 
subject  to  certain  complicated  formalities, 
be  visited  by  anyone  who  wished  to  do  so. 
Fven  in  the  eighteenth  century,  before  the 
Museum  arrived  in  Glasgow,  the  fine  arts 
had  recei\  ed  a  measure  of  recognition  in  the 
University.  In  1733  the  brothers  Robert  and 
■Andrew  Foulis  had  established,  within  the 
Gollege,  their  .Academy  which  was  in  clfect 
a  school  for  the  training  of  painters,  sculp¬ 
tors  and  engravers.  Robert,  an  ardent  if 
somewhat  gullible  collector,  had  aceptired 
some  430  pictures  which  he  described  as 
ha\ing  been  brought  together  in  order  to 
provide  models  of  the  highest  excellence  for 
his  pupils.  His  enthusiasm,  however,  was 


greater  than  his  judgment;  the  three-volume 
catalogue,  with  its  38  Raphaels,  at  Titians, 
33  Rubenses,  and  8  Rembrandts,  is  remark¬ 
able  even  in  an  age  of  grandiose  attributions. 
.After  his  death  the  .Academy  came  to  an  end, 
and  in  1 776  the  collection  was  sold  in  London 
for  what  must  have  been  an  infinitesimal 
fraction  of  its  cost.  Two  paintings  from  it  were 
purchased  by  the  University — a  large  ‘F.n- 
tombment  of  C^hrist'  described  hopefully  by 
Foulis  as  an  original  Raphael  (probably  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  more  high-sounding 
attributions)  and  a  ‘Martyrdom  of  .St. 
Gatherinc',  modestly,  and  cpiite  reasonably, 
catalogued  as  by  Jean  Clossiers. 

The  supposed  Raphael  and  the  Gossiers 
were,  it  seems,  the  first  pictures  acquired  by 
the  University  other  than  portraits  of  Prin¬ 
cipals,  Professors  and  others  of  which  many 
examples,  of  historical  rather  than  artistic 
value,  still  survive.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  when 
the  Hunterian  Museum  finally  came  to 
Glasgow  that  there  was  anything  that  could 
properly  be  called  an  art  collection.  Its 
founder.  Dr.  William  Hunter,  is  famous  in 
the  annals  of  medicine  for  his  work  in  the 
study  of  obstetrics  and  his  advanced  methods 
in  the  teaching  of  anatomy.  His  activities, 
howc\  cr,  went  far  beyond  his  own  profession, 
and  his  friends  included  most  of  the  leading 
figures  in  the  wdiIcIs  of  politics,  science, 
literature  and  art.  His  museum  was  as  diverse 
as  his  interests,  touching  in  turn  the  sciences 
of  geology,  /.oology,  ethnography,  anatomy 
and  pathology;  to  this  he  added  an  excellent 
library  of  books  and  manuscripts,  among 
them  the  world-famous  A'ork  Psalter,  and  a 
cabinet  of  coins  rivalled  only  by  the  British 
Museum's.  .Among  these  parts  the  art  gallery 
was,  in  size,  one  of  the  smallest.  In  the  first 
years  of  the  Museum's  establishment  in 
(ilasgow  it  seems  to  have  excited  no  special 
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enthusiasm;  John  Laskey,  in  his  cxicnsi\c  uain.  I'ollowin.t^,  it  is  said,  the  advice  of 

description  of  the  collections,  published  in  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  Hunter  decided  to 

1812,  devotes  only  a  page  and  a  half  to  it,  an  leave  his  collections  to  the  University,  where 

allocation  of  space  which  compares  most  before  beginning  his  medical  career  he  had 

unfavourably  with  that  taken  up  with  long  been  a  student  of  Arts  and  Divinity.  At  his 

accounts  of  other  sections  of  the  Museum.  death  in  1783  it  passed  for  some  years  to  a 

To-day  no  one  would  accept  this  relative  nephew,  Matthew  Baillie,  who  had  been 

disregard  as  just.  Indeed,  the  fifty  or  sixty  left  a  life  interest;  in  ificjy  Baillie  parted 

paintings,  which  Hunter,  always  discerning  with  it,  and  by  sea  and  by  road,  it  made  the 

in  his  accjuisitiveness,  added  to  his  collec-  journey  from  London. 

tions,  include  some  of  the  Museum's  most  Hunter's  gallery  still  comprises  the  chief 

important  possessions.  part  of  the  University's  art  collections.  I'he 

Hunter  had  originally  intended  that  his  taste  of  to-day  does  not  accord  to  some  of  the 

museum  should  form  part  of  a  medical  pictures  the  high  esteem  given  to  them  in  the 

school  in  London,  which,  subject  to  the  grant  eighteenth  century;  to  others  modern  con- 

of  a  site  on  Crown  Land,  he  planned  to  noisseurship  has  brought  mtidified  attribu- 

establish  at  his  own  expense.  In  1765  the  tions.  But  a  propttrtion  has  survived  the 

offer  was,  for  involved  political  reasons,  changes  brought  by  the  altered  standards  of 

refused.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  two  centuries.  Few  of  the  paintings,  and  the 

deeply  hurt  by  this  slighting  treatment  of  his  majority  of  these  of  doubtful  authenticity, 

generosity.  But  London’s  loss  was  Glasgow's  date  from  earlier  than  the  se\enteenth  cen- 
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turv.  Like  many  collectors  ol  l\is  time.  Hun¬ 
ter  placed  tjreat  emphasis  on  the  art  ot  the 
century  or  so  immediately  preceding  his  own. 
His  catalogue  contained  many  of  the  Italian 
seicento  labels  most  fashionable  in  Rome  and 
London:  Domenichino.  Domenico  Feti. 
Pietro  da  Cortona,  Salvator  Rosa  and  Guido 
Reni.  Though  some  of  the  pictures  acquired 
with  these  names  attached  to  them  are 
genuine  enough,  the  group  is  perhaps  the 
least  attractive  part  of  the  collection.  ‘Lao- 
medon  Detected',  however,  a  \iolent  and 
theatrical  subject  picture  attributed  some¬ 
what  unexpectedly  to  Salvator,  and  a  little, 
signed  landscape  by  Cirimaldi  ha\e  some 
interest  as  curiosities. 

Within  the  somewhat  restricted  area  of 
taste  sanctioned  by  eighteenth  century 
fashion,  Hunter  ()n  occasion  showed  much 
independence  of  choice.  1  his  is  especially  the 
case  with  a  number  ot  the  Dutch  and  Flem¬ 
ish  pictures.  The  little  Rembrandt  sketcli, 
Thitombment  of  Christ'  (from  which  layers 
of  discoloured  varnish  have  recently  been 
removed)  is,  by  any  reckoning,  a  picture  of 
outstanding  importance;  and  an  extensive, 
airy  landscape,  by  Philips  Roninck,  pur¬ 
chased  by  Hunter  as  a  Rembrandt,  is  among 
the  artist's  finest  and  most  characteristic 
works.  Fhese  two  jiictures,  to  which  may  be 
added  a  vigorous  head  of  an  old  man  close  to, 
and  possibly  by,  Rubens,  and  a  delicate  little 
“Landscape  with  a  Hawking  Party'  by  Lucas 
van  L'den,  bring  distinction  to  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  art  of  Northern  Europe.  Fhere 
is  nothing  quite  of  this  quality  among  the 
seventeenth  centuiy  French  and  Spanish 
pictures  though  they  include  a  Francisque 
Millet,  “The  Tomb  of  Phaeton',  and  a 
Murillo  of  the  Infant  Christ,  “The  Good 
Shepherd'. 

Had  Hunter's  activities  as  a  collector  been 
confined  solely  to  the  appiwed  old  masters 
his  picture  gallery  would  still  possess  merit 
and  importance.  It  would  not,  however,  be 

Opfmsite  fiiise: 

(a)  PCIRTR.MT  OF  A  MAN.  Ai  rRIlirl  ll)  K)  FRANCI  SCO 
SALViATi;  Oil  on  panel.  50  x  ft  in.\. 

[hi  poRiRArr  OF  wii.UAM  huntfr.  sir  josiu’a  ri  ynoi  iis: 
Oil  DU  (ania\,  jii  x  jn  ini. 
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in  any  way  extraordinary.  Hunter  lived  in  an 
ac;e  of  i^reat  collectors  and  many,  whose 
interests  were  less  di\ersc  and  resources 
greater,  were  able  to  surpass  him  both  in  the 
variety  of  their  collections  and  in  the  quality 
of  their  individual  pictures.  But  there  is  a 
high  proportion  of  the  gallery,  consisting  of 
pictures  by  Hunter's  own  contemporaries, 
which  does  not  fit  in  to  the  orthodox  pattern 
of  an  eighteenth  century  gentleman's  cabi¬ 
net;  here,  more  than  anywhere  else,  are  the 
pictures  which  give  the  whole  collection  its 
distinctive  characteristics.  The  best  known 
and  most  highly  regarded  paintings  in  the 
•Museum  arc  the  three  Chardins,  *Lc  Garmon 
Cabarcticr',  ‘La  RtTurcuse’,  and  ‘Unc  Dame 
prenant  son  The',  and  there  is  nothing  by  the 
same  artist  in  any  British  collection  which 
surpasses  them  in  quality.  Hunter’s  interest 
in  Clhardin  is  remarkable.  French  eighteenth 
century  painting  had  not,  in  his  time,  been 
accorded  much  attention  by  English  con¬ 
noisseurs;  such  as  there  was  commented  on 
its  more  elegant  and  rococo  aspects-  Horace 
Walpole's  tolerant,  though  somewhat 
amused,  assessment  of  W  atteau  for  example: 
‘His  shepherdesses,  nay,  his  very  sheep,  are 
coquet.’  It  says  much  for  Hunter’s  confidence 
in  his  own  judgment  that  he  should  buy  not 
one  but  three  paintings  by  an  artist  so  little 
known  and  unblessed  by  the  critics. 

Of  all  the  pictures  in  the  collection  the 
Chardins  provide  the  most  striking  examples 
of  Hunter’s  personal  taste.  Though  they  are 
the  most  distinguished  of  his  acquisitions  of 
contemporary  art,  there  are  others  worthy  of 
almost  equal  attention.  With  the  exception 
of  a  \’enetian  scene  from  the  school  of  Cana¬ 
letto  and  a  charming  and  decorative  portrait 
of  Lady  Hertford,  by  the  Franco-.Swedish 
artist  .-Mexandre  Roslin,  they  are  all  by 
British  artists  or  foreigners  settled  in  Britain. 
When  the  Royal  .\cademy  was  founded  in 
1768  Hunter  became  its  first  Professor  of 
.Anatomy;  in  a  painting  by  ZofFany  of  the 
Life  School,  now  in  the  Royal  Collection,  he 
is  shown  among  the  academicians  standing 
in  great  prominence  beside  Reynolds.  Sir 
Joshua  was  only  one  of  his  many  artist 
friends  and  acquaintances;  among  others 
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were  Allan  Ramsay,  Hogarth,  Stubbs.  James 
Barry,  Mason  C’hamberlain  and  Robert 
Kda;e  Pine.  Few  connoisseurs  of  the  age  can 
have  been  better  placed  lor  accjuiring  an 
informed  familiarity  with  the  art  then  being 
produced. 

The  paintings  of  Hogarth  are  not  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  collection,  though  Hunter's 
knowledge  and  respect  for  that  somewhat 
exaggeratedly  Fnglish  counterpart  of  Cihar- 
din  are  well  shown  by  his  possession  of  an 
almost  complete  set  of  the  engravings.  But 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  Hunter's 
earlier  act|uisitions  was  his  own  portrait  b\ 
Allan  Ramsay,  painted  probably  in  the  late 
1730's,  riiis  picture,  for  many  years  labelled 
as  the  work  of  Robert  Kdgc  Pine,  shows  the 
sitter  as  a  young  man.  hardly  older  than 
forty.  The  grace  and  elegance  of  Ramsay's 


attractively  at  \  ariance  with  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  the  later  portraits,  of  w  hich 
one  by  Reynolds,  commissioned  and 
painted  after  Hunter's  death,  also 
belongs  to  the  University.  .\n  earlier, 
and  finer,  Reynolds,  the  portrait  of 
Lady  Maynard,  is  in  the  Hunterian 
collection  proper.  It  may  be  that  this, 
like  the  Roslin  of  Lady  Hertford, 
came  as  a  gift  from  the  sitter's  family; 
but  even  should  this  be  its  prove¬ 
nance,  it  is  appropriate  that  so  gof)d 
an  example  of  the  artist's  work  shoidd 
find  its  w  ay  tc»  the  gallery  of  his  cf*l- 
league  and  friend,  (iainsborough  and 
Wilson,  the  most  eminent  of  the 
other  pioneer  members  of  the  Royal 
.-\cademy.  are  unrepresented,  but 
their  absence  is  partly  made  up  for 
by  two  fine  decorative  landscapes  by 
/uccarelli,  'Diana  and  .\ctaeon'  and 
'Hercules  in  pursuit  of  Nessus  and 
Deianira'. 

Hunter  did  not  keep  his  interest 
in  art  separate  from  the  rest  of  his 
life.  His  collection  contains  something 
of  a  pri\  ate  portrait  gallery  of  physi¬ 
cians  and  men  ot  science.  Of  these 
a  portrait  of  William  Harvey  and 
four  by  Rneller-  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Dr.  John  Radclille,  Dr.  Walter  C’.harleton  and 
Dr.  John  .Arbuthnot  possess  valuable  his¬ 
torical  importance;  the  '.\rbuthnot',  in  par¬ 
ticular,  is  an  exceptionally  fine  example  of 
Kneller's  competent,  but  so  often  uninspired, 
work.  Even  in  the  course  of  his  varied 
researches.  Hunter  put  his  knowledge  of  the 
fine  arts  to  good  use.  His  most  important 
original  contribution  to  the  study  of  medicine. 
The  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Gravid  Uterus,  is 
famotis  for  the  plates  executed  under  the 
direction  ol'  the  distinguished  Scottish  en- 
gra\er.  Sir  Robert  Strange.  In  his  work  on 
comparative  anatomy  the  gifts  of  CJeorgc 
Stubbs,  the  famous  sporting  artist,  were 
applied  to  scientific  purpose.  Recently  three 
attractive  paintings,  of  a  nylghau,  a  moose 
and  a  pigmy  antelope,  for  many  years 
hidden  in  a  storeroom,  ha\e  come  to 


art  bring  out  an  aspect  of  his  character  liffht.  Though  painted  with  full  anatomical 


rorrcclncss  — lluntcr,  it  would  seem,  was 
anxiously  awaitinij  their  death  to  hei;in 
dissecting  tliem  they  are,  like  all  Stubbs's 
pictures,  works  of  art  in  their  own  riglit. 

riie  years  which  followed  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  Glasgow  of  the  Hunterian  .Museum 
brought,  by  gifts  and  by  purchases,  additions 
to  the  art  collection.  Two  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  are  portraits,  a  large  and  impressive 
mannerist  three-c|uarter  length,  formerly 
believed  to  be  by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  but 
more  reasonably  attributable  to  Francesco 
Salviati.  and  an  unusual,  signed  and  dated 
1672),  Karel  du  Jardin  of  a  nobleman.  Of 
the  many  ofhcially-commissioned  University 
portraits  there  are  two  Raeburns;  one  in 
particular.  ‘Professor  Fhomas  Reid',  is  an 
excellent  example  ot  the  artist's  work.  A 
comparatively  recent  becpiest  by  Sir  Daniel 
Ste\enson  includes  some  attractive  pictures 
by  the  artists  of  the  Cilasgow  School;  a  still 
later  actpiisition  is  a  portrait  of  \’iscount 
Montgomery  by  .\ugustus  John. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  present  century 
(jlasgow  University  conferred  the  degree  of 
TF.l).  on  two  very  distinguished  artists: 


Whistler  in  1903  and  Rodin  in  1906.  Rf>din, 
in  token  of  his  appreciation,  presented  to  the 
University  a  characteristic  bronze  relief, 
“St.  (ieorge'.  Whistler,  too,  was  touched  by 
the  compliment.  In  a  letter  to  Principal 
Storey  he  wrote:  ‘I  would  have  liked  to  have 
said  to  these  gentlemen  [the  University 
Senate],  as  a  reassurance  in  their  generosity, 
that,  in  r)ne  way  at  least  the  gods  have  pre¬ 
pared  me  for  such  dignity:  inasmuch  as  they 
have  kept,  for  me.  the  purest  possible  strain 
f)l  Scotch  blood  -  for  am  I  not  a  McXeill  — 
a  McXeill  of  Barra?'  Whistler's  return  for  his 
honorary  degree  came,  indirectly,  many 
years  later,  but  in  a  princely  form.  Fhe 
material  left  by  the  artist  passed  eventually 
to  his  sister-in-law.  Miss  R.  Hirnie  Philip,  and 
when  she  decided  to  find  a  permanent  home 
for  it  she  remembered  Whistler's  delight  in 
the  University's  gesture.  Her  gilt,  made  in 
1936,  consists  of  no  fewer  than  thirty-nine 
oil  paintings,  most  of  them  unfinished  but  all 
()f  great  interest.  In  addition  there  are  over  a 
hundred  pastel  drawings  and  watercolours, 
an  almost  complete  set  of  etchings  and  litho¬ 
graphs,  and  a  number  of  personal  memorials 
including  letters  to  the  artist. 
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the  manuscript  of  the  fam¬ 
ous  ‘Ten  O’Glock’  lecture, 
etching  plates  and  china 
and  jewellery  designed  by 
Whistler  for  his  wife.  So 
magnificent,  in  extent  and 
scope,  is  Miss  Birnie  Philip's 
gift  that  in  receiving  it 
Cilasgow,  where  for  many 
years  the  Garlyle  portrait  has 
been  in  Kehingrove,  auto¬ 
matically  became  a  necessary- 
centre  for  Whistler  studies. 

The  last  decade  or  so  has 
brought  developments  in  still 
another  direction.  William 
Hunter’s  bequest  and  Miss 
Birnie  Philip’s  gift  include  a 
number  of  prints;  in  the  years 
following  1939  this  somewhat 
unbalanced  collection  has, 
thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Dr. 
{continued  on  page  ^6) 
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THF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  COLLECTIONS 
IN  THE  HUNTERIAN  MUSEUM 


The  Clollcgc  of  Glasgow  began  to  collect 
antiquities  long  before  it  had  a  museum 
to  put  them  in.  The  earliest  of  these 
acquisitions  were  Roman  inscribed  stones 
found  on  the  line  of  the  Antonine  Wall 
between  the  Forth  and  the  Glyde.  The  first 
of  these  stones  to  come  into  the  possession  of 
the  College  was  a  tablet  set  up  by  the 
Twentieth  Legion  at  Old  Kilpatrick  to  mark 
the  western  end  of  the  .\ntonine  Wall.  It  was 
presented  by  the  third  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
some  time  before  his  death  in  1G84,  and  it 
was  followed  in  the  next  hundred  years  by 
many  other  such  gifts.  .\s  James  Macdonald 
says  in  his  Roman  Stories  in  the  Hunterian 
Museum  (1897;,  p.  2:  ‘It  is  to  the  enlightened 
disinterestedness  of  these  early  benefactors  of 
the  University  and  ol  archaeology  that  we 
owe  the  preser\  ation  of  so  many  monuments 
of  great  importance  in  connection  with  the 
Roman  occupation  of  the  North.' 

By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
collection  of  Roman  stones  in  the  Library  of 
the  College  of  Glasgow  had  become  well- 
known,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  publication, 
by  the  University,  of  a  volume  of  engravings 
of  these  stones,  the  Monumenta  Imperii 
Romani. 

.After  the  collections  of  William  Hunter 
were  brought  from  London  to  (dasgow,  in 
1807,  and  placed  in  a  museum  specially 
erected  for  them  in  the  grounds  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  the  Roman  stones  were  transferred  from 
the  Library  to  a  more  suitable  home  in  the 
new  museum,  there  to  form  the  nucleus  of 
the  present  archaeological  collections.  For 
William  Hunter's  collections  contained  com¬ 
paratively  few  antiquities,  being  composed 
mainly  of  anatomical,  geological,  zoological 
and  ethnographical  material,  of  coins  and 
medals,  of  books  and  pictures. 

In  the  century  and  a  half  which  has  passed 
since  the  founding  of  the  Hunterian  Museum, 


the  archaeological  cf)llcctions  have  grown 
steadily,  through  gifts  and  purchases,  and, 
more  recently,  as  the  result  of  excavations 
supported  by  the  University.  They  are  not, 
however,  simply  a  haphazard  conglomerate 
of  antiquities,  but  are  arranged  for  use  as 
teaching  material,  their  purpose  being  to 
throw  light  on  ancient  life.  Thus,  although 
the  archaeological  collections  arc  not  ‘Hun¬ 
terian'  in  origin,  they  arc  so  in  aim,  for 
William  Hunter  himself  said,  ‘To  acquire 
knowledge,  and  to  communicate  it  to  others, 
has  been  the  pleasure,  the  business,  and  the 
ambition  of  my  life.' 

The  prehistoric  material  in  the  archaeo¬ 
logical  collections  comes  mainly  from  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  ranges  in  date  from  the  Elarly 
Stone  -Age  to  the  Dark  .Ages.  The  addition 
of  distribution  maps  of  finds  dating  to  the 
\arious  periods,  photographs  of  material 
found  elsewhere,  and  models — for  instance, 
models  of  a  Stone  .Age  burial  cairn,  of  a 
Bronze  .Age  grave,  f)f  moulds  for  casting 
bronze  axes,  and  of  an  Iron  .Age  broch — all 
help  the  \isitor  to  translate  the  relics  before 
him  into  terms  of  human  history,  and  to  see 
them,  not  as  mere  museum  specimens,  but  as 
the  means  whereby  our  ancestors  kept  them¬ 
selves  housed,  and  clothed  and  fed. 

Here,  for  example,  are  the  tiny  (lint  imple¬ 
ments  used  and  thriftily  re-used  by  Middle 
Stone  .Age  fishcrfolk  at  Campbeltown,  .Ar¬ 
gyll,  one  of  the  earliest  inhabited  sites  in 
Scotland.  Here  arc  dug-out  canoes  from  the 
River  Clyde,  and  from  Loch  Doon,  .Ayr¬ 
shire,  which  carried  Late  Stone  .Age  and 
Bronze  .Age  \oyagcrs  to  parts  of  Scotland 
inaccessible  at  that  time  except  by  sea.  Here 
is  an  unusually  large  burial  urn,  which  con¬ 
tained  the  ashes  of  a  Late  Bronze  .Age  inhabi¬ 
tant  ofwhat  is  now  Girvan,  .Ayrshire.  Here  arc 
a  balance  and  weights  of  silvered  bronze,  lost 
in  the  island  of  Gigha  by  some  A’iking  raider. 
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The  Hunterian  Museum  has.  on  deposit, 
the  extensive  prehistoric  collection  of  Mr. 
Henderson  Bishop,  and  so  is  able  to  show  to 
the  public  some  of  its  well-known  treasures. 
Among  them  are  a  bronze  bucket,  made  of 
thin  plates  of  bronze  riveted  together,  and  a 
wooden  box,  from  Birsay,  Orkney,  carved 
with  Cleltic  patterns,  and  containing  the 
handles  of  small  tools.  It  must  have  been 
the  tool-box  of  some  (Celtic  craftsman  who 
worked  in  Orkney  in  the  early  C.hristian 
period. 

The  Mediterranean  material  in  the  ar¬ 
chaeological  collections  has  been  derived 
mainly  from  excavations  to  which  the  Uni¬ 
versity  has  contributed  funds;  for  instance, 
from  Professor  Flinders  Petrie's  excavations 
at  Tell  el  .\marna  and  at  other  sites  in 
Kgypt,  from  Mr.  James  Stewart's  excavations 
in  Ca  prus,  and  from  Professor  John  Gar- 
stang's  excavations  at  Jericho.  The  collection 
from  Jericho  includes  pottery  and  other 
articles  in  use  in  the  city  at  the  time  when  the 
Israelites  besieged  it  under  Joshua  about 
1 350  B.C. 

The  Roman  material  in  the  Hunterian 
•Museum,  apart  from  the  Roman  inscribed 
stones  from  the  .Xntonine  Wall,  has  almost  all 
been  acquired  as  the  result  of  excavations 
conducted  by  members  of  the  University 
stair,  or  of  the  Glasgow  .Archaeological 
Society.  These  excavations  have  enriched  the 
Roman  collection  with  a  flood  of  new  mater¬ 
ial — coins,  potter)',  iron  tools  and  weapons, 
leather  footgear  and  leather  tenting,  tiles, 
etc.,  and  still  more  inscribed  stones.  Besides 
being  valuable  museum  material,  these  finds 
have  contributed  greatly  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  Romans  in  Scotland,  and  of  the 
.Antoninc  Wall  in  particular.  For  the  Romans 
themselves  have  beciueathed  to  us  only  one 
sentence  about  the  .Antonine  Wall,  and  all  the 
rest  that  is  known  about  it — the  date  of  its 
construction,  .\.D.  142,  the  method  of  its 
construction,  the  exact  line  taken  by  the 
.Antonine  Wall  and  Ditch  between  the  Forth 
and  the  Glyde,  the  character  of  the  forts  on 
the  Wall,  and  its  histor)'  from  .\.d.  142  to  its 
final  abandonment  in  about  .\.D.  185 — all 
that  has  had  to  be  worked  out  by  excavation, 
and  by  collecting  and  studying  the  objects 
found  in  excavations.  The  greater  part  of  the 
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Antoninc  Wall  material  is  in  the  Hunterian 
Museum. 

Knoush  is  now  known  about  the  .\ntonine 
Wall  to  justify  an  attempt  at  a  reconstrue- 
tion  of  the  Wall  and  Ditch  as  they  must  ha\  e 
looked  in  Roman  times.  Such  a  reconstruc¬ 
tion  is  on  view  in  the  Roman  section  of  the 
.Museum,  and,  beside  it.  there  is  a  model  of 
the  fort  exeaxated  by  Mr.  S.  X.  Miller  at 
Balmuildy.  with  alternatixe  reconstructions 
ol  the  famous  north  gateway  of  the  fort, 
where  he  found  fragments  of  an  inscribed 
tablet  bearinef  the  name  of  Lollius  Urbicus, 
governor  of  Britain  at  the  time  when  the 
.Xntonine  Wall  was  built. 

The  Glasgow  .\rt  Galleiy  and  Museum 
also  has  on  exhibition  reconstructions  of  nine 
forts  on  the  Antonine  Wall,  with,  alongside 
them,  an  inscribed  tablet  from  the  Wall,  and 
enlarged  photographs  of  scenes  I'rom  Tra¬ 
jan's  Golumn  in  Rome.  These  scenes  depict 
Roman  legionaries  and  auxiliaries  engaged 
in  the  various  types  of  arduous,  unremitting 
toil  recjuired  on  a  Roman  frontier. 


Unremitting  toil  is  still  required  on  Ro¬ 
man  frf>ntiers — from  those  who  excavate 
Roman  forts.  For  exca\atif)n  is  ne\er  easy. 
The  director  of  an  excavation  knows  that,  in 
our  climate,  he  will  be  always  wet,  and  cold, 
and  dirty.  He  knows  that  all  the  time  he  will 
be  overworked  and  desperately  worried, 
worried  in  case  he  may  miss  a  vital  clue  in  the 
maze  of  ramparts  and  ditches  w  hich  confronts 
him,  worried  in  case  his  workmen  or  his 
students  may  unwittingly  destroy  some 
minute,  but  important,  scrap  of  c\  idcju  e. 
And  yet  exeaxation  goes  on.  For  all  the 
troubles  it  brings  are  more  than  compen¬ 
sated  by  the  e.xcitement  and  thrill  of  dis- 
coxery. 

1  here  xvas,  for  instance,  the  occasion 
during  the  excavation  of  the  Roman  fort  at 
Gastledykes,  near  Lanark,  xvlien  a  xvorkman 
xvas  digging  in  an  area  xvhere  the  occupants 
of  the  fort  had  obviously  carried  on  some 
operation  xvhich  inxolxed  the  use  of  intense 
heat.  There  xvas  burnt  xvood,  and  burnt  clay 
all  round.  The  xvorkman  brought  out  a 
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spadeful  ol'  some  \  cry  hca\y 
substance,  so  lieavy  that  his 
spade  rocked  from  side  to  side 
with  the  weight  as  he  lieaved 
it  up  on  to  the  side  of  the 
trench.  He  cleaned  the  earth 
away  Irom  his  find,  and 
■Jinijs!'  he  exclaimed.  'If  it's 
no'  leid'.  ‘Leid’.  we  echoed, 
startled  into  involuntary 
mimicry,  and  then  we  tfazed, 
entranced,  at  a  hideous,  a- 
morphous  lump  of  lead-slasj, 
the  waste  material  frf»m  a 
lead-smeltint^  furnace,  trans¬ 
figured  in  our  eyes  by  beint^ 
the  most  northerly  example 
of  Roman  lead-smehint^  yet 
found  in  Britain.  The  lead 
ore.  of  course,  came  from  the 
Leadhills. 

I  here  was,  too,  the  more  recent  occasion, 
in  the  summer  of  1950,  also  at  Ciastledykes, 
when  the  students  workina;  on  the  newly- 
disco\  ered  Headquarters  Building  were  seen 
to  have  abandoned  their  several  assignments 
and  to  have  gathered  round  one  f)f  their 
number.  He  had  uncoxered  a  squared 
buildina;  stone  on  the  face  of  which  was  a 
moulded  panel,  flanked  by  conventional 
ornaments,  and  enclosing  *a  little  animal', 
crowded  rather  curiously  into  the  bottom 
left-hand  corner.  The  “little  animal*  proved 
to  be  a  capricorn,  the  emblem  of  the  Second 
Legion,  and  it  must  have  been  placed  on  the 
stone  by  men  of  that  legion.  In  what  capacity 
these  legionaries  were  present  at  Oastledykes, 
whether  as  builders  of  the  lV)rt,  or  as  members 
of  its  garrison,  we  do  not  know — yet. 

Still  more  exciting  perhaps  was  the  dis¬ 
covery,  in  1949,  of  a  tiny  Roman  fortlet  in 
Golden  Hill  Park,  Duntocher.  This  little 
structure,  measuring  only  Go  feet  square  in¬ 
ternally,  is  the  first  fortlet  to  be  found  on  the 
line  of  the  .\ntonine  Wall.  There  may  be 
others  of  course,  still  awaiting  discovery.  The 
Duntochcrfortlet  was  later  replaced  by  a  fort, 
which  itself  was  of  remarkably  small  size.  Its 
internal  area  was  onlv  half  an  acre,  and  it  is 


.\ntonine  Wall.  Like  certain  other  very  small 
forts  on  the  Wall,  it  must  have  been  held  by  a 
splinter  gariison  instead  of  by  a  whole  cohort. 

.\nother  pleasant  aspect  ol'  excavation  is 
that  it  attracts  to  the  site  many  interested 
colleagues.  Lo  the  excavations  at  Castle- 
dykes  in  1950  there  came  visitors  from  the 
staff  of  the  Glasgow  .Xrt  Gallery  and 
Museum,  the  Paisley  Museum,  the  Royal 
.Scottish  Museum  and  the  National  Museum 
of  .Antiquities,  Edinburgh,  and  from  the 
Stockholm  .Museum.  We  welcomed  these 
visitors  gladly  for  their  specialised  knowledge 
and  advice,  and,  not  least,  for  their  sympathy 
with  us  as  victims  of  standard  Scottish  exca- 
\  ation  weather. 

The  archaeological  collections  in  the  Hun¬ 
terian  Museum  often  form  the  subject  of 
lectures  and  talks  tf>  University  students,  to 
schoolchildren  and  others.  Sometimes  these 
visitors  ask  the  most  stimulating  questions. 
One  schoolboy,  in  a  class  which  had  come  to 
see  the  Roman  collection,  afterwards  asked 
his  teacher  to  write  to  the  Museum  and 
inquire  what  there  was  to  prevent  the  C^ale- 
donians  from  sailing  up  the  Clyde,  or  across 
the  Clyde,  and,  as  the  boy  put  it  “coming 
round  the  back  of  the  .\ntonine  Wall’. 


therefore  the  smallest  known  fert  on  the  “Nothing,  so  far  as  we  know,’  was  the  only 


answer  wc  could  tfivc  at  the  time.  The  case 
with  which  the  Antoninc  Wall  could  be  out¬ 
flanked  at  its  western  end  has  long  been  a 
worry  to  archaeologists. 

Wc  could  answer  the  boy's  question  now . 
.\bout  a  year  ago,  Dr.  Steer,  of  the  Royal 
(’.omniission  on  .\ncicnt  Monuments,  saw,  on 
an  air  photograph  of  the  Renfrew  shire  coast, 
the  rampart  and  ditches  of  a  hitherto  un¬ 
known  Roman  fort  at  liishopton.  I  hc  fort 
looks  northward  across  the  C'.lydc  estuary  to 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Leven,  and  would 
help  to  prevent  enemy  landings  on  the  south¬ 
ern  bank  of  the  C'.lyde  at  the  vulnerable 
western  end  of  the  Ant(minc  Wall.  .A  little 
excavation  has  by  now  been  done  at  Bishop- 
ton,  and  Roman  pottery  of  Antoninc  date 
I'rom  the  first  Roman  fort  to  be  disco\  crcd  in 
Renfrewshire  has  already  been  presented  to 
the  Hunterian  Museum. 

riic  work  of  the  archaeologist  is,  of  course, 
never  done.  New  discoxcrics,  new  museum 
material,  are  constantly  filling  in  gaps  in  his 
picture  of  ancient  life-  and  of  life  not  so 
ancient.  For  even  written  history  can  be 
amplified  and  illumined  by  archaeological 


finds.  .Archaeology,  it  has  been  said, 
only  stops  yesterday. 

Wc  had  a  reminder  of  this  when 
wc  received,  as  a  recent  accession  to 
the  Hunterian  Museum,  the  brass 
plate  w  hich  w  as  fixed  to  the  founda¬ 
tion  stone  of  the  first  Hunterian 
Museum,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Ciol- 
Icgc  of  Glasgow,  in  1804.  For  years 
after  the  demolition  of  the  Old  Gol- 
Icgc  and  its  associated  buildings  - 
about  1870 — the  brass  plate  was  in 
the  hands  of  strangers,  but  in  1948, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  Royal 
Factilty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  (ilasgow,  and  of  Dr.  George 
Dalzicl,  it  came  once  again  into  the 
possession  of  the  Museum.  .A  long 
inscription,  in  Latin,  gives  the  names 
of  the  Gollcgc  officials  of  the  time, 
describes  the  contents  of  the  Hunter¬ 
ian  Gollcctions,  and  ends  with  a 
list  of  the  professors  present  at  the 
Ibundation  ceremony. 

This  brass  plate,  once  the  record  of  the 
founding  of  the  Hunterian  Museum,  is  now 
a  museum  exhibit  itself,  but — this  is  the 
important  point — a  treasured  museum  ex¬ 
hibit.  Inevitably,  wc  and  all  our  works 
become  in  time  archaeological  material, 
but  our  works  will  not  be  lost  so  long  as 
there  is  an  archaeologist  to  treasure  them  and 
to  interpret  them  to  his  contemporaries. 
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I  lu-  temper  of  earli  new  generation  is  a  rontinual 
surprise.  'The  fates  delight  to  rontraciirt  our  most 
confident  ex|X’ctations.  (iibtx)n  believed  that  the  era 
of  conciuerors  was  at  an  end.  Had  he  lived  out  the 
full  life  of  man.  he  would  have  seen  Kurope  at  the 
feet  of  Napoleon.  But  a  few  years  ago  we  Ix-lieved  the 
world  had  grown  too  civilised  for  war,  and  the 
CTVstal  Palace  in  Hyde  Park  was  to  lx-  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  a  new  era.  Battles,  blocxly  as  Napoleon’s,  are 
now  the  familiar  tale  of  every  day:  and  the  arts  which 
have  made  greatest  progress  are  the  arts  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  What  next? 
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Mcncry.  Architecturally,  it  toniparcs  badly 
with  the  little  mansidu.  an  .\dam  tjeni,  that 
uas  the  old  Kelvintirove  Museum,  swept 
away  years  ayo  to  make  room  for  tennis- 
tourts.  It  is  a  rococo  piece  oi  stone  confec¬ 
tionery.  (jothic  in  plan,  with  ’Renaissance” 
detail;  but  its  main  hall  is  spaciously  hand¬ 
some. 

The  larije  and  pre(  ions  nucleus  of  the  col¬ 
lection  is  that  made  in  the  first  hall  of  last 
century  by  an  artistic  and  public-spirited 
citizen,  .Archibald  Mcl.ellan.  and  acf|uired 
by  the  C.orporation  alter  his  death.  Subse- 
(pient  \aluable  collections  were  s;ifted  or 
beriueathed,  and  there  have  been  many 
purchases,  mainly  of  contemporary  works. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  art  collection  is  one  of 
the  largest,  and  certainly  the  finest  and  most 
interestim^,  possessed  by  any  city  in  these 
islands  save  London.  It  ranks  with  the 
('athedral  among  Glasgow's  chief  glories. 


WITH  the  riumcentenary  ol  (ilasgow 
L'niversity  in  i()')i  there  will  coin¬ 
cide  the  jubilee  of  the  Kel\  ingrove 
.\rt  (iallery  and  Museum.  Its  erection  was 
contemplated  as  early  as  iH88.  when  (das- 
gow’s  first  International  Lxhibition  was  held 
in  KeIvingro\e.  The  financial  surplus  from 
that  K,\hibition  formed  the  substantial  nu¬ 
cleus  ftf  the  large  sum  raised  and  granted  for 
the  erection  of  the  new  (iallery,  which  was 
completed  in  time  to  form  part  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  of  1901,  when  it  was 
de\()ted  to  an  Lxhibition  of  British,  mainly 
A’ictorian,  .Art.  In  the  following  year  the 
Gorporation's  permanent  collection  was  re¬ 
moved  to  Kelvingrove  from  the  Mcl.ellan 
(ialleries  in  Sauchiehall  Street,  where  it  had 
been  housed  for  close  on  fifty  years. 

Like  the  L'niversity  building  that  looms 
dow  n  f)n  it  across  the  Kelvin,  the  Kelvingrcne 
Gallerv  does  not  attract  the  limner  of  urban 
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1  ho  niusoutn  oollcotion.  which  has  ^rown  up 
simultancouslv.  and  which  is  now  under  a 
separate  director,  lias  its  centre  at  KeKin- 
tfi'ove.  but  sections  of  it  are  lioused  in  the 
People's  Palace  on  (ilasitow  (ireen.  and  at 
Camphill.  Mosesfield.  I'ollcross,  and  Kind's 
I’ark.  Pile  ^reat  Hurrell  (iollection  of  pic¬ 
tures  and  art  objects  will  be  housed  in  a  new 
tfallery  outside  the  area  oftilasyow  smoke. 

In  a  briel  arti(  le  one  cannot  "o  dec|)  into 
history.  I  sin'jf  the  privileme  of  years.  1  will 
jot  down  some  of  my  memories  and  impres¬ 
sions  of  tl'.e  collection  in  general.  .My  infant 
steps  were  led  into  the  old  KeKimirove 
Museum.  Outside  its  door  were  a  live  eas>le 
in  a  catje  (what  a  shame!  and  a  piece  of 
(iannel  Ooal.  .\montj  the  interior  features 
were  a  rini?  of  alum  w  Inch  we  duly  licked  . 
r.dinburu;h  C'.astle  in  cork,  an  Orrery,  cakes 
of  unleavened  bread,  a  stuffed  crocodile,  and 
live  snakes  in  a  slass  case. 

Later,  I  found  my  own  way  to  the 
.McLcllan  Galleries.  I  have  a  faint  but  some¬ 
what  oppressive  recollection  of  the  “Prince  of 
Wales's  Presents',  souvenirs  of  his  Indian 
visit.  Museums  iu  those  days  were  ratlicr 
dead  places.  I  hey  are  not  that  nowadays,  in 
Glasgow  at  all  events.  Ihe  methods  of  making 
live  use  of  them  arc  eagerly  studied  and  fol¬ 
lowed.  Lhc  handicap  is  lack  of  space. 
Cilasgow  urgently  needs  a  new  .\rt  Ciallcry 
and  a  (ilasgow  Museum,  both  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  the  latter  in  the  old  Royal 
Lxchange  building;  she  also  needs  a  Ship¬ 
building  and  Lngineering  Museum,  cast  of 
tl'.e  KeKiu  Hall.  I'hc  Kelvingrf)ve  Gallery 
should  be  used  entirely  as  a  natural  history, 
archae<dogical,  and  general  Museum. 

I'he  sculpture  in  the  old  galleries  in 
Sauchiehall  Street  was  unimpressixely 
ranged  along  the  entrance  passage;  memory 
of  it  is  associated  with  policemen,  the  click  o*' 
a  turnstile,  and  a  detergent  odour  of  munici¬ 
pality.  Rut  the  pictures  took  one  right  into  an 
enchanted  world,  in  which  I  dreamed  manv 
hours  away.  Outstanding  and  well-remem¬ 
bered  faxourites  were  the  (liorgione  “C'hrist 
and  the  .\dultcrcss',  nobly  xital  and  enig¬ 
matic;  the  Rubens  ‘Roar  Hunt'  and  ‘Xymphs 
at  the  Fountain';  the  grandly  sinister ‘Chiming 
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Party';  tlie  Bellini  'X'ir^in  anti  Child  Kn- 
throncd',  the  splendid  ‘Man  in  Armour'  ot 
Rembrandt:  the  austerely  ma<4nifieent  ‘St. 
X'ietor  and  a  Donor':  the  Correyuios, 
X'andycks.  and  Botticellis;  and.  oi  eoui'e. 
(a^nani's  'Death  of  Cleopatra'. 

Ihe  MeLellan  {)icturcs  were  largely 
Dutch  and  Flemish.  1  admired  them  in¬ 
tensely  and  every  detail  of  them  sticks  in  my 
memory.  But  the  tfenre  works  did  not  appeal 
to  my  imagination.  I  preferred  the  land¬ 
scapes;  my  favourite  was  Ruisdael's  'X'iew  of 
the  Fown  of  Katwyk',  as  it  was  catalomied. 

1  noted  the  love  of  the  Dutch  artists,  inhabi- 
t;mts  of  a  flat  country,  for  hilly  s(  enery, 
wildly  romantic.  In  many  of  these  old  land¬ 
scapes,  Italian.  Flemish,  t)r  Dutch,  one  finds 
the  motif  of  the  (iolden  Ai^c  or  of  a  dis- 
cjuietin^  savat^ery. 

I  confess  1  was  not  greatly  struck  by  the 
Kmilish.  Scottish,  French,  or  (ierman  pic¬ 
tures.  .\  different  impression  was  conveyed 
by  the  collection  as  it  developed  in  the  new 
(iallery.  .Art  lK)th  in  Scotland  and  Fntfland 
had  made  a  hutje  advance,  or  was  better 
represented.  Fhe  painters  of  the  ‘Glasgow 
School'  and  their  successors  make  a  brave 
show.  .A  recent  selective  e.xhibition  of 
modern  French  and  Dutch  pictures  at  Kel- 
vint^rove  was  the  finest  display  of  the  kind  1 
have  ever  seen.  K\ery  picture  was  a  precious 
jewel. 

Fhe  collection,  though  relatively  vast, 
does  not  lay  itself  out  to  be  completely 
representative.  It  yrew  selectively  but  also 
fortuitously.  Fhere  are  some  interesting 
lacunae.  Fhe  German  'Primitives’  and  the 
older  French  Schools  are  but  thinly  exem- 
j)lified.  .A  notable  absentee  is  Glaude  Lor¬ 
raine;  probably  his  pictures  were  unobtain¬ 
able  by  McLellan's  day.  One  would  have 
wished  more  and  better  Pf)ussins,  C'.onstables, 
and  Turners;  but  one  could  not  ha\e  every¬ 
thing.  .A  curious  and  perhaps  less  regrettable 
feature  is  the  almost  entire  absence  of  Pre- 
Raphaelite  pictures,  of  which  Birmingham 
has  almf)st  a  monf)poly.  Scottish  art  of  that 
period,  while  largely  representational,  was 
also  profoundly  aesthetic,  and  the  Geltic 
nature  is  allergic  to  the  art  tenets  of  the 
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P.R.B.  Burne-Jones,  who  went  ahead  oi 
that  movement,  is  handsomely  represented 
at  Kelvinerrove;  and  we  could  ha\e  ch)ne 
with  a  lew  more  Rossettis. 

.\  yreat  public  art  collection  serves  two 
purposes,  not  easily  separable  in  actual 
practice:  the  fosterintt  of  art  appreciation, 
and  the  stimulation  of  art  production.  Fhe 
former  is  by  far  the  more  imprertant;  the 
latter  is  minimised  by  not  a  lew  artists.  .\rt 
flourished  lout?  before  the  tjreat  tjalleries 
were  instituted.  Voum;  artists  learned  their 
job  as  assistants  to  established  and  well- 
known  artists,  and,  later,  as  pupils  in  art 
schools  or  academies.  But  the  readimj;  of 
books  is  a  main  inspiration  of  authorship, 
and  the  study  of  pictures  and  statuary  in  an 
easily  accessible  collection  must  have  some 
part  in  the  makins;  of  an  artist. 

.\ctual  instances  are  not  easy  to  trace.  The 
matured  artist  is  apt  to  forget  some  of  his 
earliest  intluences,  the  effect  of  which  may 
ha\  e  been  of  a  contrary  nature.  I  doubt  if 
any  of  the  painters  of  the  ‘(ilastjow  School' 
were  conscious  of  early  indebtedness  to  the 
works  in  the  McLellan  Galleries.  But  I  know 
that,  had  I  had  any  artistic  gift,  my  first 
attempts  would  ha\e  been  largely  inspired 
by  memories  of  my  early  favourites  in  Glas- 
gow's  permanent  collection,  .-\nyhow,  it  is 
the  case  that  the  formation  of  that  collection 
was  followed  by  a  remarkable  ad\  ance  in  art 
production  in  Glasgow . 

.\s  for  the  major,  the  social  purpose,  it  is 
intellectual  and  spiritual  in  a  vital  sense.  .\ 
great  commercial  and  industrial  city  is 
specially  in  need  of  a  first-class  art  collection. 
(h»od  art  is  not  directly  didactic.  But  its 
moral  influence  is  of  a  specially  profound 
kind.  It  shows  forth  the  nobility  of  what  is 
essentially  noble,  and  reveals  the  noble, 
beautiful,  artistically  interesting  clement  in 
things  familiar  or  humble,  (iood  art  is  a 
sacramental  transfiguration.  The  moral 
effect  upon  a  community  is  to  deepen 
rc\  crcnce  for  life.  This  is  bound  up  with  the 
aesthetic  and  intellectual  influence.  The 
sense  of  wonder  is  stimulated  and  directed  bv 
cemsciousness  of  true  visual  rhythm  and  of  the 
entrancing  region  in  w  hich  the  subjective  and 
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the  objective  are  ideally  blended.  The  ^allerv 
becomes  a  dreamland  refinre  from  the  chao¬ 
tic  utjliness  of  a  world  ruled  mainly  by  crude 
utilitarianism. 

Such  was  the  largely  static  phase  at  which 
public  galleries  and  museums  had  arri\  ed  in 
my  young  days.  To  make  them  elfec  tive  in 
fostering  \ital  appreciatif)n,  a  positi\e  and 
active  advance  was  needed.  In  Glasgow  it 
has  been  brought  about  in  se\eral  ways:  by 
constant  additions  of  modern  masterpieces 
and  \aluable  art  objects:  re-arrangement  of 
all  exhibits;  selectixe  displays  f)l  choice  pic¬ 
tures.  statuary,  and  other  treasures;  occa¬ 
sional  exhibitions,  more  or  less  topical,  of  the 
art  work  of  various  countries;  interesting 
popular  lectures;  and,  nf)tably,  the  success¬ 
ful  mobilisation,  through  classes,  competi¬ 
tions,  and  so  forth,  of  the  fresh  interest  of 
school  pupils  in  pictures,  art  production,  and 
the  cf)ntents  and  work  of  museums,  I'hc 
general  vitality  is  signalised  and  aided  by  the 
activities  of  the  (ilasgow  .\rt  (iallery  and 
Museums  Association  and  the  publication 
of  the  Scottish  Art  Review. 

.Ml  this,  however  impressive,  is  merely  the 
beginning  of  a  movement,  led  with  supreme 
ability  by  Dr.  Honeyman,  towards  securing 
for  art  its  rightful  place  and  function  in  the 
whole  life  of  the  community.  Much  remains 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  new  galleries  and 
museums,  school  instruction,  and  so  forth. 
W’e  still  await  clear  signs  of  general  permea¬ 
tion  by  the  art  spirit.  I.ong  ago  the  hope  was 
expressed  that  Glasgf)w's  possession  of  great 
art  treasures  might  further  the  movement  for 
a  cleaner  atmosphere.  It  is  a  serious  reflec- 
tif)n  on  the  city  that  the  princely  collection 
gifted  by  Sir  William  Burrell  should  have  to 
be  housed  far  out  in  the  country.  Smoke, 
dirt,  ugly  excrescences,  and  higgledy-pig¬ 
gledy  lay-out  ha\  e  become  entirely  unneces- 
sarv,  and  they  form  a  fatal  discouragement 
{continued  on  page  jj) 


The  cost  of  the  illustrations for  this  article 
has  been  met  by  a  generous  donation  from 
the  \ational  Bank  of  Scotland. 
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THE  IIAMIITON  BEQUEST 


OVER  fifty  of  the  oil  i)aiiuinys  in  the 
KeKint^rove  art  eollcetion  of  the 
Oorporation  of  (ilastjow  have  been 
presented  during  the  past  tuenty-fi\ c  years 
under  tlie  terms  of  the  Hamilton  Beriuest. 
1  hey  inehide  examples  of  Gainsboroutth. 
Romney,  Hoppner.  Wilkie,  and  (ieddes, 
works  of  many  modern  British  painters,  and 
several  belonttin^  to  the  rreneh  Nineteenth 
Gentury  Sehool.  A  numlier  are  by  artists  not 
jEreviously  represented  in  the  city's  eolleetion. 
As  the  Art  Gallerv  and  Museums  C-om- 


mittee  of  the  Ciorporation  ha\e  arranged  to 
hold  in  1931  an  exhibition  of  these  pictures 
the  opportunity  may  be  taken  to  outline  the 
origin  of  the  Be(|uest  and  refer  to  some  of  the 
principal  works  acquired.  Its  funds  were 
pro\  ided  by  members  of  a  family  long  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  commercial  and  municipal 
life  of  (ilasgow.  fhe  donors,  John  Hamiltoti 
and  his  two  sisters,  resident  for  most  of  their 
lives  in  Bollokshields,  were  the  grandchildren 
on  their  mother's  side  of  a  Glasgow  flour 
miller,  William  Primrose,  born  in  the  1780's 
and  married  early  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  to  Ghristian 
Brown,  whose  parents  resided 
in  Kelvingrove. 

'I'hat  item  of  family  history 
has  its  significance.  From 
theirgrandmother  the  Hamil- 
tons  inherited  some  of  the 
heirlooms  of  the  Kelvingro\  e 
house,  a  circumstance  that 
helped  to  gi\  e  them  the  happy 
idea  of  leaving  their  own 
estates  in  the  form  of  oil 
paintings  to  Kelvingrove  .\rt 
(iallery. 

John  Hamilton,  who  never 
married,  was  like  his  father 
Thomas  Hamilton  a  store¬ 
keeper  in  the  West  of  Scotland. 
When  he  died  in  1904  his 
will  contained  the  following 
provision: 

‘On  the  death  of  the  longest 
liver  of  my  said  sisters  Eliza¬ 
beth  Millar  Hamilton  and 
Cihristina  Brown  Primrose 
Hamilton  I  direct  my  trustees 
to  realise  my  whole  estate  and 
to  purchase  with  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  a  collection  of  oil  paint¬ 
ings  to  be  placed  in  the 
Glasgow  .\rt  Galleries  and 
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Museum  at  Kclvinyrove  and  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  city  as  the  Hamilton  Berpiest.' 

Xot  until  the  death  at  an  advaiued  aye  of 
(ihristina  Hamilton  in  1927  did  the  hecjuest 
(ome  into  eirecti\e  operation.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  sisters  had  presented  to  the  eity  an 
ornamental  fountain  in  Maxwell  Park  as  a 
lamily  memorial,  and  they  beciueathed  their 
own  estates  for  the  same  t^ood  purpose  as 
their  brother. 

I'he  senior  member  of  the  three  trusts, 
which  for  convenience  arran2;ed  to  act 
jointly  as  the  Hamilton  Irust,  was  their 
cousin,  the  late  ex-Councillor  William  Prim¬ 
rose.  J.P..  a  brother  of  the  late  Sir  John  L’re 
Primrose.  Bt.,  Lord  Provost  of  (ilassjr)W 
1902-4.  1  he  present  trustees  include  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  next  two  t>;eneratif)ns  of  the  same 
family. 

.\s  much  of  the  money  in  the  trusts  was 
invested  in  property  it  could  not  f)win^  to 
legislative  restrictions  be  realised.  In  order 
not  to  deprive  the  citizens  indefinitely  of 
their  art  inheritance  the  trustees,  actinij  on 
the  best  advice,  decided  to  bes^in  forthwith 
their  duties  of  formint?  the  collection.  I  heir 
general  aim,  if  not  alw  ays  attained,  has  been 
the  purchase  of  pictures  «)1‘  c|uality  not  con¬ 
fined  to  any  particular  period  or  school,  and 
they  have  specially  favoured  works  that  fill 
acknowledged  gaps  in  the  Cfirporation  col¬ 
lection.  riieir  task  has  been  aided  by  har¬ 
monious  relationship  with  the  Glasgow  .\rt 
(iallery  Gommittec,  w  ho  have,  of  course,  the 
right  of  acceptance  or  refusal  of  any  pictures 
offered,  and  they  have  benefited  from  the 
kindness  and  help  of  the  (ilasgf)W  .\rt  Gal¬ 
lery  Director,  and  \  arious  other  art  authori¬ 
ties. 

Before  1930  Kelvingrove  Gallery  possessed 
no  examples  of  three  of  the  most  eminent 
contemporary  British  painters — .\ugustus 
John,  P.  Wilson  Steer,  and  Walter  Richard 
.Sickert.  I’he  trustees  consecjuently  decided 
as  one  of  their  prior  objectives  to  secure  an 
appropriate  work  of  all  three.  I'he  first 
step  was  taken  in  1931  by  the  purchase  of 
John's  vigorously  executed  portrait  of  W.  B.  w.  k.  si<  Kt  rt 
Yeats,  the  Irish  poet  and  dramatist.  This 
work,  painted  at  a  more  mature  period  in  the 


pc  let’s  life  than  the  dark-haired  example  by 
the  same  painter  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  has 
since  its  acquisition  travelled  thousands  ol 
miles  for  exhibition  in  America  and  other 
countries. 

After  \arious  canvases  by  Wilson  Steer 
had  been  considered  the  choice  was  made  ol 
his  Yorkshire  landscape  “Xidderdale'.  which, 
remindlul  in  its  finalities  of  Constable  and 
Turner,  fills  an  essential  niche  in  the  col¬ 
lection.  .Mthoui^h  o\cr  the  years  many 
Sickert  works  were  examined  negotiations 
for  \  arious  reasons  were  not  concluded,  and 
not  until  1949  did  the  trustees  present 
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'Dieppe  Harbour’,  a  purchase  in  line  with 
ad\ice  si\en  them  eighteen  years  before  by 
Sir  I).  V.  Cameron  to  choose  a  picture  from 
Sickert’s  earlier  Dieppe  period. 

Two  of  the  most  important  Kighteenth 
Century  British  painters  not  included  at 
Kelvingroxe  when  the  trustees  began  their 
operations  were  John  Hoppner  and  (ieorge 
Romney.  Both  were  given  a  place  by  the 
purchase  in  1937  of  Hoppner’s  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Errington  (previously  in  the  collection 
of  the  late  Mr.  Leonard  Gow)  and  in  1941  of 
Romney’s  portrait  of  General  Sir  Charles 
Stuart,  an  eighteenth  century  member  of  the 
family  of  the  Marf|uis  of 
Bute,  both  worth-while  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  walls  of  the 
Gallery.  During  the  late  war 
when  Glasgow's  art  treas¬ 
ures  were  dispersed  I,f)rd 
Colum  Crichton  Stewart, 
uncleof  the  present  marquis, 
kindly  gave  safe  keeping  in 
his  Bute  home  to  the  Rom¬ 
ney,  stating  in  a  charming 
letter  that  he  was  glad  towel- 
come  the  young  man  home. 

.■\  later  contributif)n  to 
the  older  British  school  was 
Thomas  Gainsborough’s 
‘Woody  Landscape  Near 
Bath',  a  picture  which  came 
from  the  collection  of  .\.  P. 
Humphry,  Esf|.,  M.\’.0.,  of 
Essex,  whose  ancestors  were 
early  patrons  of  the  painter. 
.\lthough  not  claimed  as  a 
masterpiece  this  picture  has 
been  described  as  a  \alu- 
able  addition  to  the  city’s 
collection  and  ‘as  comple¬ 
ting  in  Kelvingrove  the 
historical  link  between  Wil¬ 
son  and  Constable  in  Eng¬ 
lish  landscape  painting’. 

.\  special  endeaxour  has 
been  made  by  the  trustees, 
particularly  in  recent  years, 
to  strengthen  the  number 
Oil  on  ramas.  x;j()  ins  of  paintings  of  the  French 
{Continued  on  page 
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nineteenth  century  school.  Their  first  French 
purchase  gave  the  city  its  first  Fantin  Latour, 
‘Cnirysanthemums’,  although  other  examples 
of  this  painter's  flow  er-pieces  have  since  been 
presented  by  other  donors.  ‘Moonrise'  by 
n.  J.  Harpignies  likew  ise  brought  his  work  fV)r 
the  first  time  to  the  city's  collection. 

Of  outstanding  interest  in  1933  was  the 
introduction  to  Kelvingrove  of  Delacroix. 
His  large  and  impressive  can\as  *.-\dam  et 
K\  e  Clhasses  du  Paradis’  (the  expulsion  from 
Paradise)  was  a  study  for  one  of  the  subjects 
])ainted  by  Delacroix  for  the  Ohambre  des 
Deputes  in  Paris,  and  has  been  praised  by  a 
well-known  critic  ‘for  its  rhythmic  beauty  of 
line  and  colour'. 

During  the  war  a  ‘white  period’  painting 
by  Maurice  Utrillo,  ‘Rue  de  \’illage',  oti 


RUK  DK  VILI 

Oil  on  camas, 

view  at  the  Royal  Glasgow  Institute  of  the 
Fine  .Arts,  attracted  much  public  attention. 
Purchased  by  the  trustees,  it  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  of  Utiillo's  works  to  have  entered  a 
public  collection  in  Scotland. 

Other  notable  French  paintings,  bought  in 
the  war  years,  were  ‘\’ue  de  Ventimille'  by 
(  laud  Monet,  ‘Boatyard  on  the  Loing'  by 
Alfred  Sisley,  ‘Landscape’  by  Paul  (iauguin, 
and  ‘Le  (^uai  de  Glichy’  by  Paul  Signac.  I  he 
Gauguin,  the  first  possessed  by  (ilasgow  Gor- 
poration,  was  painted  in  Paris  when  the 
artist  may  be  said  to  have  been  feeling  his 
way,  but  it  has  suggestions  of  the  colour 
contrasts  vividly  seen  in  the  works  of  the  later 
Tahiti  period,  an  example  of  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  may  in  due  course  be  acquired. 

In  post-war  years  the  trustees  obtained  a 
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fine  painting  l)y  (iustavo  C’.oiirljct.  ‘Portrait 
(I'uiic  I'cmnu''.  Apart  Ironi  its  own  merits 
thi'  work  takes  its  place  naturally  in  the 
"roup  ol  French  painters  immediately  pre- 
(  edit!"  the  Impressionists  on  whom  (iourbet's 
influence  is  generally  acknowledged. 

Space  does  not  permit  details  beintj  ejiven 
of  all  the  paintin"s  bouujht,  but  reference 
may  be  made  to  a  few  others.  X’acant  places 
in  the  Pre-Raphaelite  school  were  made 
"ood  by  Ford  .Madox  Brown's  illustrati\e 
portrayal  of  ‘Wickliffe  on  his  Trial'  and  by 
(iabriel  Rossetti's  characteristic  portrait  of 
.M  iss  .-Mice  Wildinu  entitled  in  Latin 
■Q.ueen  of  Hearts'. 

Fhe  trustees'  first  purchase,  made  in 
Autiust  1927,  was  a  paintiii"  b\  .Sir  David 
Wilkie  then  entitled  ‘  Fhe  Pope  Washin"  the 
Feet  of  the  Poor',  but  subsef|uent  researches 
l)y  the  Director  as  to  its  real  identity  have 
resulted  in  the  name  label  beinti  changed  to 
■(kirdinals.  Priests,  and  Roman  C'itizens 
Washing  the  Pilgrims'  Feet',  .\nother  Wilkie 


recently  acf|uired.  ‘The  Ciottar's  Saturday 
Night'  a  scene  from  the  poem  by  Robert 
Burns  .  is  listed  in  a  book  of  reference  of  over 
fifty  \ears  ago  as  among  the  painter's  best 
known  works,  .\ndrew  Geddes.  eminent 
.Scottish  contemporary  of  Wilkie,  is  admir¬ 
ably  represented  by  ‘Portrait  of  a  Lady', 
bought  by  the  trustees  over  twenty  years  ago. 

lin  ited  to  nominate  one  of  his  own  works 
for  inclusion  in  the  Hamilton  collection  the 
late  Sir  1).  V.  C’ameron  chose  ‘Stirling  C'astle'. 
which  he  described  as  his  best  architectural 
painting.  It  suggests  in  its  atmosphere  some¬ 
thing  of  the  romance  and  mystery  of  Scot¬ 
land's  ancient  stronghold. 

Fwo  of  Frank  Brangwyn's  paintings  bought 
at  an  inter\al  of  several  years  were  ‘.Arab 
.Musicians',  noted  for  its  oriental  atmosphere 
and  rich  but  restrained  colours,  and  the 
controversial  ‘Caucifixion'  which  gives  a 
modern  emphasis  to  the  tragic  drama  of 
Cialvary.  No  works  of  .Ambrose  McLvoy 
were  in  the  Glasgow  collection  at  the  time  of 
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THE  MUSEUM 


AnTIQI’ITIES 

mp:  Main  Hall  of  the  Art  Ciallcry  and 
Museum  at  Kel\  intirnve  has  been 
chosen  to  torin  for  three  months  a 
spacious  settinaf  for  many  of  the  most  rare 
and  beautiful  of  the  treasures  beloncjins  to 
the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities  of  Scot¬ 
land.  For  it  is  hoped  to  create  a  wider 
interest  and  appreciation  both  by  bringinti 
them  to  the  Olydc,  around  which  so  much  of 
the  population  of  Scotland  is  concentrated, 
and  by  showing  them  in  a  way  not  possible 
in  their  normal  quarters,  which  have  become 
cramped  and  outmoded. 

In  line  with  the  general  scheme  laid  down 
for  the  Festival,  the  exhibits  arc  being 
selected  to  show  the  artistry  and  skill  of  the 
difl'crent  ages  in  our  national  history.  Many 
have  a  strong  historical  interest  as  well,  such 
as  the  late  seventh  century  Monymusk  Reli¬ 
quary,  the  Brccbcnnock  of  St.  Clolumba 
carried  with  the  army  in  the  time  of  Robert 
Bruce  as  a  palladium  of  the  kingdom.  Other 
relics  of  C^cltic  art  will  include  the  bell  and 
crosier  of  St.  F'illan  of  Glcndochart  and 
several  sculptured  monuments. 

The  most  notable  of  the  prehistoric  works 
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in  the  National  Museum  which  will  be  well 
represented,  is  no  doubt  the  bronze  mask  for 
a  pony,  made  about  200  B.c.  and  found  at 
I'orrs,  Kirkcudbrightshire.  The  curxilincar 
repousse  decoration  based  on  vegetation 
motifs  has  bird's  head  fmials.  From  earlier 
periods  still  there  will  be  bronze  age  gold- 
wf)rk  and  ceremonial  weapons  of  car\  cd  and 
polished  stone. 

The  Traprain  Treasure,  hidden  soon  after 
.\.D.  400,  is  the  most  \  aried  collection  of 
Roman  silver  discovered  in  Britain,  and  its 
finest  pieces  will  be  included.  One  (here 
illustrated)  is  a  small  flask  decorated  with 
scenes  from  the  Bible.  Then  there  may  be 
mentioned  two  Roman  visor-helmets,  with 
their  faces  delicately  modelled,  found  at 
.Newstead,  near  Melrose. 

Later  periods  will  be  represented  also  by 
the  twelfth-century  Kilmichael-Glassary  bell- 
shrinc,  for  instance,  and  the  ‘Queen  Man' 
harp  of  about  .\.d.  1 300.  F’rom  the  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  Scottish  weapons  of  the  sc\  cnteenth 
and  eighteenth  century  will  come  a  pair  of 
engraved  brass  pistols  made  in  Dundee  in 
iGii,  no  doubt  for  presentation  to  Louis 
XIII,  whose  name  they  bear.  iMore  recently 
they  were  in  the  Hermitage  Museum,  St. 
Petersburg.) 

.Among  the  small  objects  will  be  medieval 
seal  matrices,  fine  coins  and  rare  medals, 
such  as  that  struck  of  Lanarkshire  gold  by 
the  Regent  .Albany  in  1524. 

Faiough  has  been  said  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
(juality  and  rarity  of  the  exhibits.  They  will 
be  displayed  from  the  beginning  of  June  to 
the  middle  of  .August,  i  (>5 1 . 

The  .Andersoni.w 

The  editorial  in  one  of  the  early  .1/7 
Reviews  stated,  ‘The  function  of  the  .Art 
Gallery  and  Museum  is  to  prescr\e  and 
present  the  records  of  men  and  of  the 
works  produced  by  their  hands  and  hearts,' 
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and  it  is  in  pursuance  of  this  policy  that  the 
centenary  exhibition  of  the  (ilassow  and 
Andersonian  Natural  History  and  Micro¬ 
scopical  Society  is  bein^  held  in  the  Main 
Hall  in  the  month  of  September.  1931. 

Scotland  has  lony  been  recognised  as  one 
of  the  sprintjs  from  which  the  democratic 
way  of  life  stemmed  and,  as  one  wf)uld 
expect  of  a  people  who  were  sulliciently 
endowed  with  common  sense  and  the  simple 
straiiihtforward  outh>ok  which  is  essentially 
an  intetiral  part  of  such  a  people,  she  has 
always  been  in  the  forefront  of  knowledt’e  in 
the  natural  sciences.  Indeed,  the  Cieltic 
people's  love  of  animals  and  their  own  soil  is 
f)ne  of  the  features  w  hich  impresses  itself  on 
the  students  of  the  past  and  is  still  show  n  even 
in  our  own  industrial  era  by  the  facts  that 
to-day  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where 
more  pets  are  kept  nor  more  intensive  culti¬ 
vation  of the  land. 

This  keeping  of  pets  is  the  reaction  r)f  a 
people  separated  from  the  things  they  love 
and  herded  together  in  vast  cities,  and  this 
same  instinct  has  led  to  the  creation  of  clubs 
and  societies  for  the  study  and  furtherance  of 
know  ledge  of  natural  history.  I  he  year  1831 
saw  the  formation  of  such  a  society  in 
Glasgow  and  a  club  called  the  Glasgow 
Naturalists  was  the  first  of  a  number  of 
societies  which  eventually  amalgamated  and 


became  the  (ilasgow  and  Andersonian  Na¬ 
tural  History  and  Microscopical  Society,  the 
oldest  society  of  its  kind  in  the  West  of 
Scotland  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
t'ountry. 

Many  famous  people  in  the  world  ol 
natural  history  and  the  sciences  have  been 
connected  with  this  society.  One  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  of  these  was  James  Smith  of  Jordanhill, 
to  give  him  the  name  by  w  hich  he  w  as  know  n 
the  world  over.  Smith,  a  geologist  and  arch¬ 
aeologist.  examined  shell-bearing  marine 
clays  from  all  over  the  Clyde  area  and  from 
his  work  on  these  shells  there  gradually 
arose  the  realisation  of  the  great  Ice  Age. 

Dr.  Caosskey  said  in  his  address  in  memory 
of  James  Smith,  ‘No  geological  manual  can 
be  w  ritten  without  its  chapter  on  the  Cilacial 
epoch  and  the  first  page  in  this  chapter  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  hand  ofjames  Smith.' 

Horn  in  (ilasgow  in  1782,  Smith  died  at 
Jordanhill  in  1867.  He  left  his  collection  of 
glacial  shells  to  the  nation  and  a  part  of  the 
collection  will  be  on  display  in  the  Geological 
Section  in  the  forthcoming  exhibition. 

The  Andersf)nian,  as  the  society  is  fami¬ 
liarly  called,  does  not  confine  its  activities 
to  any  one  branch  of  natural  history,  but  has 
sections  dealing  with  botany,  entomology, 
ornithology,  zoology  and  geology,  while 
Continued  on  page  jj) 
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Annivf.rsaries.  and  especially  jubilees 
and  centenaries  are  all  occasions  for 
Lcelehratif>ns.  One  way  of  celebratiny 
the  jubilee  of  the  inautturation  of  the  Art 
(iallery  is  to  emphasise  the  historical  associ¬ 
ation  between  our  city  and  James  Abbott 
McNeill  Whistler.  Ordinarily,  this  associ¬ 
ation  has  been  overlooked  in  biographies  and 
memoirs  or  only  referred  to  casually  and 
with  amused  comment  on  the  procedure 
which  led  to  the  famous  p<^rtrait  of  (larlyle 
becoming  part  of  the  Cavic  C>)llcction. 
rhanks  to  the  goodwill  and  cooperation  of 
our  colleagues  in  the  Louvre  we  hope  to 
ha\c  on  \  icw,  for  several  weeks  in  the  early 
summer,  the  ‘Portrait  of  the  .Artist's  Mother', 
d  he  opportunity  will  then  be  taken  to  put 
some  recent  \iews  and  opinions  to  the  test 
and  compare,  at  first  hand,  two  works  which 
arc  generally  accepted  as  among  the  most 
notable  essays  in  portraiture  prf>duccd  in  the 
last  hundred  years. 

In  his  Life  of  Wilson  Steer.  D.  S.  MacCloll 
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says  'Fashion  has  recently  belittled  \\’hi^tler, 
or  ignored  him,  but  he  will  return  from  the 
purgatory  of  the  too-famous-in-their-time. 
and  remain.'  We.  in  Glasgow,  acknowledge 
the  influence  he  exercised  on  the  (ilasgow 
School  of  Painters,  among  whom  Lavery 
and  Walton  particularly  were  in  ((intact 
w  ith  him  in  the  later  years. 

Sheldon  Cdicncy  in  .1  World  History  of  Art 
summarises  Whistler's  place  thus: 

‘It  was  an  Amcriran-liorn  painter.  Paris  trained, 
resident  in  uncone:enial  London,  who  first  efl'ertively 
absorbed  Oriental  attributes  into  his  art.  tnarkin'4  the 
beginning  of  that  decorative  stream  that  intertwines 
confusedly  with  the  main  current  of  abstract  modern¬ 
ism.  .  .  .  The  decorative  school  of  moderns  might  be 
defined  as  that  which  deliberately  shallows  the  picture- 
space,  deals  generally  in  linear  rhythm  and  colour  har¬ 
monies  and  generally  is  content  w  ith  surface  melodies 
rather  than  deep  contrapuntal  orchestration.  Texture 
and  finish  are  here  of  exceptional  moment.’ 

Let's  take  this  a  little  further  by  recollect¬ 
ing  a  passage  from  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
the  centenary  of  w  hose  birth  Scottish  writers 
and  some  others)  have  recently  been  cele¬ 
brating.  In  the  C.ontewfmary  Review,  .April 
18B3,  R.L.S.  wrote:  ‘It  may  be  said  with 
sufficient  justice  that  the  motive  and  end  of 
any  art  whatever  is  to  make  a  pattern:  a  pat¬ 
tern  it  may  be  of  colours,  of  sounds,  of 
changing  attitudes,  geometrical  figures,  or 
imitative  lines,  but  still  a  pattern.  I'hai  is  the 
plane  on  which  these  sisters  meet:  it  is  by 
this  that  they  arc  arts.' 

Whistler  described  the  portrait  of  his 
mother  as  ‘.Arrangement  in  Grey  and  Black' 
similarly  with  the  Garble.  It  was  the 
charming  simplicity  of  the  ‘Mother'  which 
appealed  to  Garble  and  made  it  easy  for 
mutual  friends  to  induce  the  philosopher  to 
sit  for  his  own  portrait.  But  it  is  important  to 
note  that  it  was  from  Glasgow  that  the  first 
public  recognition  of  Whistler's  art  came, 
i.e.  the  ‘first  official  demand  for  one  of  his 
pictures  anywhere’.  That  was  in  1891.  The 
French  Government  followed  the  Gorpora- 
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askinii  price  of  300  guineas.  L’lifortunateh . 
the  iniorrnalion  reached  Whistler  that  main 
of  the  subscribers  were  actually  out  of'  sym¬ 
pathy  with  both  his  art  and  his  theories  and 
he  telegraphed  *The  price  of  the  Carlyle  has 
advanced  to  one  thousand  "uineas.  Dinna  \  e 
hear  the  bagpipes?*  (ilasgow  had  to  pay  a 
thousand  guineas — and  now,  in  sixty 

years  later  it  has  no  reason  to  res^ret  the 
bargain,  riiere  is  another  story  in  this,  but  it 
will  be  told  later.  Meanwhile  we  look  l<*r- 
ward  to  our  ‘tjuest  of  honour"  round  whose 
visit  we  shall  try  to  establish  the  claim  that 
there  are  i^ood  reasons  for  linking  Glasgow 
and  Whistler.  T.J.  H. 


tion  ofCilasgow  by  acciuinng  the  “Mother"  a 
few  months  later.  It  is  recorded  that  when 
M.  Bourgeois,  Minister  of  Fine  .\rts,  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  purchase  this  work  for  the 
French  nation  Whistler  replied,  “Fhe  pic¬ 
ture  you  have  chosen  is  precisely  the  one  I 
would  most  earnestly  wish  to  see  become  the 
object  of  so  solemn  a  consecration." 

The  “Ckirlyle"  took  a  long  time  to  find  a 
purchaser.  It  was  offered  to  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  but  the  keeper  refused  even 
to  consider  “such  a  work  as  a  painting  at  all". 
When  it  was  shown  in  Edinburgh  in  1884  it 
created  a  deep  impression  and  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  nearlv  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
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I  T  is  not  very  easy  to  approach  the  pleasant 
duty  of  reviewinsi  this  very  notable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  lamentably  small  list  of  books 
on  Scottish  Art  and  Artists.  The  author  is  the 
Direc  tor  of  the  (ilasyow  .\rt  (iallery  and  the 
F.ditor  ol’  the  Sioltish  .1/7  Revien.  I'hat  he 
brinys  authority  and  enthusiasm  to  the  task 
mav  immediately  be  assumed,  and  it  can  be 
said,  with  very  minor  ciualihcations,  that  he 
has  succeeded  in  what  he  set  out  to  do. 

.\  \er\  well-reasoned  case  is  presented  in 
support  ol  the  conviction  that  Peploe,  Ckidcll 
and  Hunter  merit  a  much  higher  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  work  than  is  ordinarily  granted 
to  them  beyond  the  national  boundaries. 
.\nd  while  the  argument  appears  to  be 
directed  primarily  against  their  I'ellow  coun¬ 
trymen  it  is  a  pity  that  the  author  has 
assumed  a  knowledge  of  alfairs  that  many 
of  his  readers  do  not  possess.  For  e.xample, 
the  'Declaration  of  .\rbroath'  the  Magna 
C'.harta  of  Scotland  may  well  be  a  very 
important  document,  but  we  can  imagine 
many  a  reader,  especially  in  Fngland  and 
oxerseas,  who  would  ha\c  welcomed  some 
indications  as  to  its  nature  and  significance. 
Similarly,  in  the  course  of  a  very  forthright 
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introduction  in  whicli  Scottish  liistory  and 
education  and  art  appreciation  arc  discussed 
with  vigour  and  assurance,  it  would  have 
been  helpful  if  the  authf)r  had  shown  more 
of  the  toes  upon  which  he  treads.  Neverthe¬ 
less  his  views  arc  illuminatinsi  and  his  con¬ 
clusions  arc  stated  in  a  direct,  lucid  and  enter¬ 
taining  style.  Hcarsiues  that  the  true  Scottish 
Tradition  in  painting  rests  on  colour  and 
that  the  real  founder  f)f  that  tradition  is 
William  McTaggart. 

From  such  a  hypothesis,  in  the  section 
devoted  to  the  three  artists,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  work  is  traced  with  sympathy 
and  understanding  and  the  writer's  enthus¬ 
iasm  is  certainly  infectious. 

In  a  chapter,  ‘.\s  1  remember  them'.  Ion  R. 
Harrison  supplies  a  personal  note  on  the 
artists  whose  works  he  has  assembled  into  the 
making  of  a  remarkable  collection.  This  is 
borne  out  by  the  profuse  illustrations — 
sixteen  of  them  in  colour — and  altogether, 
through  the  collaboration  of  publisher  and 
printer,  we  are  permitted  to  enjoy  one  of  the 
best  art  books  produced  in  Scotland  for  a 
very  long  time. 

Three  Scottish  Colourists,  by  F.  J.  Hf)ncy- 
man  (Nelson)  i8  -  net.  T.  McL.  H. 

The  Roadmender.  In  this  delightful  publi¬ 
cation  edited  by  C».  F.  Maine,  Clollins  have 
merited  the  praise  of  those  who  love  to  handle 
and  read  good  books.  The  writings  of 
'Michael  Fairless'  have  already  brought 
much  enjoyment  to  a  host  of  readers,  but 


there  In  added  pleasure  in  finding  the  bcNt  of 
her  work  collected  along  with  biographical 
notes  and  beautifully  enhanced  by  twenty- 
seven  wood  engravings  of  the  highest  quality. 
Mr.  Lennox  I’atcrson  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
(ilasgow  School  of  .\rt.  He  is  certainly 
among  the  most  prominent  in  this  type  of 
book  illustration  and  we  do  not  remember 
ha\  ing  c\er  before  seen  a  text  so  sympatheti¬ 
cally  and  so  effectively  complemented  as  has 
been  done  in  this  volume.  Indeed,  we  have 
here  the  appropriate  gift  book  for  any 
occasion.  If  you  arc  out  of  luck  in  the  matter 
of  discerning  friends,  you  will  be  fully 
rewarded  in  buying  it  for  yourself. 

The  Roadmender  and  other  by 

Michael  Fairless  with  27  wood  engravings  by 
Lennox  Paterson)  Ciollins  10  b  net. 

The  Lady  Artists.  To  gi\e  it  the  full  title. 
The  Clasjiou'  Society  of  Lady  .Irtists'  Club  has 
produced  in  a  handy  little  \  olume  the  history 
of  the  club  since  its  inception  in  1H82.  Miss 
DeCourcy  Lewthwaitc  I)ewar  has  compiled 
a  \cry  lucid  and  interesting  account  of  a 
pioneer  movement.  She  is  generous  in  ack¬ 
nowledgements  to  past  and  present  members 
and  the  racy  tale  of  the  early  days  by  a  nona¬ 
genarian  founder-member,  Mrs.  Jane  Steven, 
marks  this  delightful  brochure  as  a  very  much 
out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  club  histories,  and 
mark  you,  the  ‘Lady  .\rtists'  claims  to  be  the 
oldest  residential  club  for  women  in  Great 
Britain.  Messrs.  MacLehose  are  responsible 
for  the  production,  which  is  in  every  way 
admirable. 

Gopies  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary 
at  5  Blythswood  Square,  4  6  net. 


‘opposite  me  is  a  white  oate _ ' 


OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 

W  II I  lAM  Power  is  a  veteran  Scottish  journalist 
\\h<»  has  pul)lished  about  a  dozen  books  twf)  ol 
which  he  illustrated  himself  .  taken  a  leadimj 
part  in  Scottish  movements,  and  written  on 
mostly  everything  except  Chinese  Metaphysics. 
He  has  had  a  lons^  and  intimate  accjuaintance 
with  (ilas^ow's  art  and  museum  collections. 

(i!.oK(;K  |}.  Primrose,  J.P.,  member  of  a  well- 
known  (ilastjow  famih.  and  now  senior  trustee 
of  the  Hamilton  Betpiest,  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  (ilassiotc  Evemnt’  .\>tcs  about  the 
beninnin^  of  the  century,  and  later  was  for  over 
twenty  years,  until  his  recent  retirement,  Clom- 
mercial  IMitor  of  The  CHas^ow  Herald.  He  is  an 
Hon.  \'ice-Fresident  of  the  Institute  of  Journal¬ 
ists.  a  member  of  Council  of  the  (ilastfow  .\rt  (ial- 
lery  and  Museums  .Association,  a  director  of  the 
Barony  of  (Jorbals  Benevolent  -Societ\  and  a 
\’ice-President  of  the  British  Law  n  l  ennis  .Asso¬ 
ciation.  During  the  1914-18  war  he  held  a  com¬ 
mission  in  the  First  A’olunteer  Battalion  of  the 
Cameronians  (Scottish  Rifles). 

.Anne  S.  Robertson,  (iraduated  at  (Glasgow 
L’niversity  with  an  M..A.  Degree  in  CHassics, 
and  at  London  University  with  an  .M..A.  Degree 
in  .Archaeology.  Since  1939,  Dalrymple  Lecturer 
in  .Archaeology  at  the  University  of  (Glasgow, 
and  Curator  of  the  Cieneral  Cultural  Collections, 
the  Roman  Collections  and  the  Hunter  C'oin 
Cabinet  in  the  Hunterian  Museum.  Fellow ofthe 
Royal  Numismatic  Society,  Secretary  for  Fore- 
eign  Correspondence  to  the  Society  of  .Anti- 
(juaries  of  .Scotland,  and  \’ice-President  of  the 
(ilasgow  .Archaeological  .Society. 

.A.  .McL.xren  VofNo  studied  the  History  of  .Art 
at  the  Uni\  ersity  of  Kdinburgh.  .After  a  period  of 
travel  in  (Germany,  France  and  Italy  he  was.  in 
1938.  ajjpointed  .Attache  at  the  Fate  (iallery, 
London.  During  the  war  he  served  with  the 
King's  Own  Yorkshire  Light  Infantry  in 
Burma,  India.  Persia,  the  Middle  Last  and 
Italy.  In  194b  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
Curator  of  the  Barber  Institute  of  l-’ine  Arts,  the 
University  of  Birmingham.  He  came  to  (ilasgow 
L'niversity  in  1949  as  Lecturer  in  the  History  of 
Fine  .Art  and  Curator  of  the  L’niversity  .Art 
C^illections. 


FEST1\  AI.  OF  BRITAIN 

Power 

The  Exhibition  of  Industrial  Power  in  the 
Kelvin  Hall,  (ilasgow.  from  28  May  to 
4  .August  1951  w  ill  be  the  biggest  Scottish 
event  of  the  Festival  of  Britain  and  the  first 
attempt  made  in  this  country  to  express  the 
power  and  influence  of  heavy  engineering  in 
popular  terms. 

Its  fundamental  concept,  that  the  power  of 
heavy  engineering  is  derived  from  coal  and  or 
water,  is  simple.  1  he  entire  display  will  be  built 
around  this  idea  and  the  exhibition  will  have 
sejjarate  secjuences  de\oted  to  C>)al  and  Water, 
illustrating  the  harnessing  f)f  these  two  powers  to 
the  service  of  Man. 

I  he  exhibition  w  ill  be  accurate,  but  collo- 
(piial.  Fhe  spectacular  aspects  of  heavy  engin¬ 
eering  will  be  fully  exploited  in  sections  devoted 
to  steelw  (irking,  shipbuilding,  and  railway 
operation. 

Fhe  first  and  last  words  on  the  subject  are 
said  by  two  Scottish  artists — Mr.  Fhomas 
Whalen  and  Mr.  William  Crosbie — the  former 
with  a  i6o-foot  bas-relief  in  the  entrance  hall 
depicting  Man's  awakening  to  the  power  of 
coal,  the  latter  with  a  fluorescent  mural  sug¬ 
gesting  the  wealth  of  the  atomic  age,  which  is 
the  final  feature  of  the  exhibition. 


Thomas  N(‘lsoii  and  Sons  Tld 

PuhIi^he^^  ::  ::  Iwlinhiirgli 

Three 

Scollish  Colourisls 

S.  .1.  PLPLOK  F.  C.  B.  CADLLL 
LESLIE  lU.NTF.R 

B^ 

T.  .).  HOAEYMAN 

uith  a  rhupttT 

“  As  I  reineinher  them 

BY 

ION  H.  IIABHISO.N 

4'i  illii.'itrations — l<i  in  colour  price  18  - 
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A  Gl  ASGOVV  ART  JUBllTfc-C  Continued. 
to  t^ood  architecture,  spacious  planninij, 
tasteful  adornment,  and  all  the  features  that 
should  distinsjuish  the  city  of  the  Foulises, 
Archibald  McLcllan,  ‘Greek  Thomson*,  the 
‘Glasijow  School',  Gharles  Rennie  Mackin¬ 
tosh,  Alexander  Somer\ille.  and  the  doyen 
of  Scottish  art,  Macaulay  Stevenson,  whose 
pictures  express  the  very  s()ul  of  beauty. 

But  ‘out  of  the  depths  we  rise',  and  it  is 
fittinn  that  the  upward  movement  slu)uld 
have  its  live  focus  at  Kelvin^rove.  It  was  an 
old  dream  of  mine-  inspired,  maybe,  by  the 
Miss  C'ranston  tea-rooms — -that  Glasi^ow 
might  some  day  be  Scotland's  Antwerp  or 
Amsterdam,  worthy  in  every  respect  of  her 
ancient  cathedral  and  her  great  art  collec¬ 
tion.  It  will  not  be  the  I'ault  of  the  present 
administrators  if  that  dream  does  not  come 
true. 

The  jubilee  nf  the  inauguration  nj  the  building  will  he  celebrated 
by  various  etenh  during  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June. 
In  addition  to  exhibition',  in  the  (lallery  and  Museum,  larious 
eients  of  wide  interest  are  being  arranged.  Particulars  will  be 
given  in  .1  >  'Ociation's  bi-monthly  Calendar  of  Events  and  the  Press . 


THF  WUSVUW-Cottlimted. 
photography  and  microscopy  are  als(»  repre¬ 
sented  by  separate  sections  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  continued  success  of  the  society  is  in 
nf>  small  measure  due  to  its  wide  field  f»f 
interest  and  endeavour,  for  no  real  naturalist 
confines  his  interest  to  one  branch  and  this  i'; 
particularly  true  of  the  amateur. 

It  is  the  hope  of  each  section  to  ha\e  on 
exhibition  at  least  one  exhibit  of  outstand¬ 
ing  historical  as  well  as  sectional  interest 
and  the  Photographic  and  Microscopical 
Sections  will  ha\e  on  display  cameras  and 
microscopes,  together  with  their  accessories, 
of  the  type  used  when  the  society  was  in  its 
infancy.  It  is,  in  fact,  probable  that  some  of 
the  weird  and  wonderful  contraptions  used 
by  Professor  Anderson,  the  founder  of 
Anderson's  University  now  known  as  the 
Royal  Technical  Gf)llcgc,  will  be  on  display, 
riie  society  has  had  a  long  and  happy 
association  with  the  ‘Tec’,  the  fact  being 
recorded  in  the  name  .Andersonian,  and  the 
meetings  of  the  society  are  held  in  that 
institution. 


GLASGOW  ART  GALLERY  AND  MUSEUMS  ASSOCIATION 

(  )bject. 

The  cultivation  and  advancement  of  interest  in  the  various  activities,  artistic,  educational  and  scientific, 
promoted  by  the  Art  (iallery  and  Museums  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Clity  of  (ilasgow. 

Activities. 

Hi- .Monthly  Calendar  of  Kvents;  (.Quarterly  .\rt  and  .Museum  Journal;  Inhibitions;  Lectures;  Discussions; 
Music,  etc. 

Memhershii*. 

OlM’n  to  all  interested  on  payment  of  a  minimum  .\nnual  Subscription  of  One  Shilling.  Subscriptions  in  excess 
of  the-  .Minimum  and  Donations  are  invited.)  .\  single  payment  of  at  least  /,j  ',s.  qualifies  for  Life  Membership. 

OKFIt;E-BE.\RERS. 

Hon.  President:  The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Pro\  ost. 

Hon.  Vice-Presidents:  Sir  .Xrciiibai.d  Campbei.i.  Hi.At:K.  O.B.L.,  K.C..  LL.D.;  Sir  .Mi  irhe.vd  Bone.  LL.D.,  D.Litt.; 
Sir  Wii.i.iAM  BfRREi.L.  J.P.;  .Mr.  J.  .\r.\oi.d  Feemixo,  (3.B.K..  F.R.S.L.;  Sir  HEt;TOR  Hetheri.n(;to.n,  K.B.F... 
D.L..  LL.D..  Litt.D.;  Dr.  O.  H.  Mavor,  C.B.L.;  Sir  John  M.  Stiri.ino  Maxwei.i..  Bart..  K.'F..  D.L..  LL.D.; 
Sir  .Stephen  J.  Pioott,  D..Sc..  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.LN..\.;  Sir  John  R.  Richmond.  K.B.FL.  LL.D. 

President:  Ciouncillor  .\i.ex.\.nder  B.  Mack.w.  J.P. 

Council:  Dr.  .M.  .M.  .\nderson;  .Mr.  Dovoe.vs  Percy  Bi.iss,  .\L.\..  .\.R.C..\.;  Professor  Lrnest  Bit.lock,  ti.X’.O.. 
D..Mus.;  .Mr.  .\.  B.  Clements;  .Mrs.  .Mary  R.  Crosthwaite;  .Mr.  John  .\.  C:ritckshank.  .M.C.,  D.S.C.,  .M.D.. 
•S.R.C^.P.;  .Mr.  \'.  J.  Ci  mmint;;  Bailie  .Andrew  Don.m.d.  M..\..  B..Sc.;  Bailie  FiDwiN  J.  Don.xldson;  .Mr.  J.  D. 
Feroisson.  LL.D.;  Councillor  Fhom.vs  Cimmino  Henderson;  Treasurer  John  Don.m.d  Kelly,  C..\.; 
C^ouncillor  .\.  B.  .M.u:k.\y,  J.P.;  .Mr.  Fi.  .\.  .Marshall;  .Mr.  Franc  P.  .Martin;  .Mr.  J.  B.  .M.wor;  Professor 
C:.  J.  .M  CLLO  Weir,  B.D.,  D.Phil.;  Mr.  Georce  B.  Primrose.  J.P.;  Deputy  CTairman  .Mi.ss  A’iolet  Roberton. 
C.B.L.,  LL.D.;  Bailie  .\d.\m  I.  Templeto.n;  Profes.sor  John  W.m.ton,  M..\..  D.Sc.  F.R.S.L. 

Hon.  Treasurer:  .Mr.  fi.  B.  Essi.emont,  LL.B.,  C..\. 

Hon.  .Secretary:  Dr.  f.  J.  Honeym.vn.  Asst.  .Secretary:  .Miss  Is.vbei.  M.m.kintosh. 

.Ml  Communications  to  .Art  (iallery.  Kelvingrove.  (ilasgow . 


THE  ART  COLl  ECTION-ro«//W. 
James  A.  McClallum,  been  completely  trans¬ 
formed.  The  McClallum  collection  of  nearly 
four  thousand  prints  covers  systematically 
the  whole  field  of  entjravin".  It  betjins  with 
one  or  two  ‘Nielli'  and.  with  ijood  examples 
from  all  the  threat  fitrures  in  the  history  ol 
en^ravinn.  comes  dow  n  t(»  the  present  day.  In 
scope  and  cpiantity  it  compares  with  the  best 
British  print  collections  outside  London.  I'wf) 
smaller,  complementary,  bequests  have 
added  to  its  ran^e:  Professor  \V.  R.  Scott's, 
representing;  mainly  the  Italian  se\enteenth 
century,  and  Mr.  .\.  .\cland  .Mien's,  consist¬ 
ing  of  prints  after  Turner.  .\s  somethins;  of  a 
supplement  to  the  prints  of  Dr.  McClallum's 
tjift  there  are  about  two  hundred  drawings, 
mostly  by  British  artists,  including,  among 
others,  Gainsborough,  Rowlandson,  Turner. 
Gonstable  and  .\ugustus  John.  Still  more 
recently  the  l)avidsf)n  bequest  has  brought 
to  the  L'niversitv  a  \aluable  selection  of 


drawings  and  designs  by  the  great  Glasgow 
architect  Gharles  Rennie  Mackintosh. 

In  1949  the  L’niversity  instituted  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  History  of  the  Fine  .Arts.  Glasgow  , 
where  in  one  collection  or  another  there  are 
works  of  art  from  all  the  principal  schools, 
possesses  ad\  antages  as  a  centre  for  studies  of 
this  kind.  In  particular  the  new  Department's 
work  can,  with  great  profit,  be  brought  into 
close  contact  with  the  material  so  readily  at 
hand  within  the  University.  This  relation¬ 
ship  is  emphasised  by  the  appointment  of  a 
Lecturer  who  in  addition  to  his  teaching 
duties  is  responsible  for  the  art  collection. 
Plans  have  been  made  for  a  new  building 
which  will  eventually  house  the  Department 
beside  the  picture  galleries  and  the  print 
room.  In  the  meantime  everything  is  some¬ 
what  scattered.  The  most  important  of  the 
paintings,  however,  are  in  the  Hunterian 
.Museum  w  Inch  is  open  to  the  public  through¬ 
out  the  vear. 


'The  of  the  Tjer 

At  castlhbank  carpets  are  being  dyed 

—  INTO  A  WIDE  VARIETY  OF  COLOURS. 

If  you  have  been  contemplating  a  new  colour  scheme  for  a  favourite 
room  you  can  now  have  it — with  the  carpet  providing  the  essential 
foundation  colour. 

All  the  other  soft  furnishings — curtains,  chaircovers,  spreads,  etc., 
can  also  be  dyed  to  harmonize. 

Ot  course  any  Furnishing  alrc.idy  suitable  can  be  Eranco-Barbe 
cleaned . A  representative  will  call  to  ad\isc  on  request. 

Telephone:  Scorsiors'  (7  lines) 

.  ILLXASniiR  KhXSIiDY  c-  VO.Vt,  LTD. 


f^iebanK) 

"  quscow 


Since  1 7  W 


SmitJf. 


^Books 


and 

a  long  tradition  in  the  service 
of  Scottish  art  and  learning 


The  19S1  Feiftval  of  Britain,  the  Quincentenary  of 
Ctatgow's  University,  the  lubilee  of  KeUingvove  Art 
Gallery — a  year  thrice  blessed. 

The  '  GLASGOW  EVENING  NEWS  "  makes  it  her 
joyful  role  to  proclaim  the  city's  proud  record  of 
academic  and  industrial  achievement  to  the  visiting 


LYON 


CL.ISS  .  LI-ATIIhK 
BOOKS  ■  .STrlTIOXmy 


DECORATIVE  ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 
FINE  ART  PRINTS,  WATER-COLOURS, ETC. 


389  SAUCIIIEHALL  STREET  AND  54  ARGYLL  ARCADE 


TELEPHONE — DOUGLAS  6696  7  8 
TELEGRAMS — ‘l.YON,  GLASGOW' 


JOHN'  SMITH  &  SON  (CiLASoow)  Ltd 
5761  &  66  St.  Vincent  St.,  Cilasgow,  C.2 


T.  &  R.  ANNAN  &  SONS  LTD. 


HEN  CRUACHAN 

Painting 

Bv  Sir  D.  Y.  C.^meron,  R.,A. 


518  SAUCHIEHALL  STREET,  GLASGOW 

e  i  11  e  III  a 


ROSE 


STREET  GLASGOW 

FILMS  FOR  THE  DISCRIMINATING 


V 


SIMPSOX 

GALLERY 

Fine  Art  Dealers 

84  ST.  VINCENT  STREET 
GLASGOW,  C.2 

Telegrams  Telephone 

••  Etchings  ”  Central  2088 


J.  &  R.  EDMISTON 

F I  X  E  .  YrT  a  X  D  clTx  E  R  A  L  U  C  TIO  X  L  L  R  S 

THE  MART 

7  WEST  xNILE  STREET 

GLASGOW 

Also  THE  MART  BRANCH,  22  BATH  STREET,  GLASGOW 


'Velegraphic  Address : 
“APPRAISE,  GLASGOW’ 


I  'elephones : 

9341  2  Central  and  0619  Douglas 


G 
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ROBERTSON  &  BRUCE  LTD. 


Oil  Painting  by 

K.  HORNKI. 


Bird  Xeslin: 

lb' X  20* 


The  Mecca  of  Art  Lovers 

By  its  lonsj  association  with  artists  of 
British  and  Continental  reputation, 
the  fine  range  of  original  Paintings 
and  Etchings,  and  the  courtesy  of  its 
service  The  Patimure  Art  Salon  has  in¬ 
deed  established  itself  as  the  Scottish 
Mecca  of  Art  Lovers. 

Pictures  include  works  by  : 

Sir  Mi  iriif.ai)  Bom  ,  R..\. 

Sir  Fr.vnk  Br.x.nowyn,  R..\. 

Sir  D.  V.  C.amfron,  R..\. 

Sir  W.  Rcssfi.l  Fi.int,  R..\. 

R.  ().  Dcnfoi*  Mark  Fimifr 

Mark  (iFRTi.FR  Mastf.nbrock 

1)f  Hcxx;  Ml  nnings 

Jamfs  MacBi  y  Sickfrt 

The  Panmure  Art  Salon 

90  COMMERCIAL  STREET 
DUNDEE 

Telephone:  Telegrams: 

6375  F.tchinKS,  Dundee 


What’s  happening  in  the  world  of 

ART,  MUSIC  and  the  THEATRE? 

Scotland  is  to-day  perhaps  more  culturally 
conscious  than  ever  before.  Thousands  of 
those  interested  in  contemporary  Art  and 
Letters  find  the  most  satisfying  answer  to 
this  question  in  the  reliable  reports  and 
well-informed  criticism  offered  by - 


65  BUCHANAN  STREET.  GLASGOW  •  56  FLEET  STREET  LONDON  tCI 


lie  sure  to  read  The 
(tlasgoie  Herald 
Literary  Page 
every  Thursday 


ir 
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THE 

LAMOXD 

GALLERIES 


Paintings  and  Etchings 
by  all  the  Eminent  Artists 
always  on  View  in  the 
Fine  Art  Galleries  of.  .  . 

DAVID  C.  LAM()\D 

9A  WARD  ROAD 
DUNDEE 

IVlcphone  6231 


l.ongli  Salt  Mills,  irrlancl 


MAi  Rita  C:.  tVii.Ks 


EST.ABI.ISMED  FOR  30  YE.ARS 


. .  and  at  Saxone 
they  measure 
both  feet'' 


Good  li’olhvr.  pootl  Scottish  tvorkmonship 
and  careful  fittinji  mean  y  ears  of  near 
and  years  of  com  fort.  You  can  expect 
all  these  from  a  Saxone  shoe. 


MAKERS  OF  GOOD  SHOES 


Quill  pens  were  the  only  means 
of  transmitting  and  storing 
know'edge  when  Glasgow 
11^;..^ — established 


know'edge  when  Glasgow 
University  was  established  500 
years  age 

In  the  same  century  the  art  of 
PRINTING  arrived.  Crude,  slow  at 
first  But,  as  it  developed,  it  lit  up 
the  world  of  learning  and  banished 
the  ignorance  of  the  common  mar. 


Then  came  NEWSPAPERS  In 
,1842  the  Glasgow  Citizen  began 
printing.  Now  named 

The  Evening  Citizen 

it  is  Glasgow  s  oldest  evening  news¬ 
paper.  yet,  in  printing  technique,  in 
all  its  editorial  activities,  the  most 
up-to-date. 


Ttlephont  CITY  6771  (3  I.ine-l  Trleerams  M'TKAIt.  G1,.\>(;0' 

Robt.  M'Tear  &  Co. 

1  i  1  rFF<  = 

x 

Ltd 

KST.VHI.I 

ISHKl)  1K42 

II' 

for  soles  of 

Pictures  .  Prints  .  Silver 

Diamonds  .  .Antiques 
and 

\  aiuations 

(tf dll  dosses 
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JOHN  BELL  OF  ABERDEEN 


An  interesting  set  of  twelve  Antique  Chippendale  A  small  Antique  Queen  Anne  Writing  Bureau  of  honey 

Mahogany  Chairs,  comprising  ten  single  and  two  matching  coloured  Oak,  and  with  finely  fitted  interior.  It  is  36  inches 

arm  chairs.  Period  Circa  1760.  wide.  Period  Circa  1710. 


A  very  attractive  Antique  Chippendale  Mahogany  folding  An  exquisite  Pair  of  Sheraton  Satinwood  and  Maple  Card 

leaf  Pembroke  Table  with  finely  pierced  corner  brackets.  Tables  with  slender  square  tapered  legs  and  spade  feet. 

Period  Circa  1775.  They  are  each  36  inches  long.  Period  Circa  1785. 


56-58,  BRIDGE  STREET,  ABERDEEN 

398,  SAUCHIEHALL  STREET,  GLASGOW 

AND  AT  BRAEMAR 

Telephones;  Telegraphic  Address  ; 

Aberdeen  24828,  Glasgow — Douglas  0647,  Braemar — 245  “  Antiques,  Aberdeen  " 
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SUNSET  ON  THE  COOLINS 


SIR  D.  Y.  CAMERON.  R.A. 


156  BUCHANAN  ST.  &  50  WEST  GEORGE  ST.  GLASGOW 

Douglas:  0039 

Also  on  View  Paintings  by  British,  Dutch  and  French  Masters 
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She  who  wears  Coty 

Perfume  moves  in  her  own  atmosphere  of  royalty  .  .  .  assured,  poised  in  beauty, 
leaving  behind  her  the  faint,  fragrant  presence  of  a  woman’s  supreme  signature.  .  . 


L' AIM  ANT  Perfume  of  Mj^not  ism 
L’ORIGAN  For  tlie  sophioticateil 


liMERMIDF  For  the  dark  alluring  I 
MLISH  Warm,  exciting  new  Perfume 


tpe  CHYPRE  For  the  artistic  temperament 
PARIS  Fresh  as  a  morning  in  Spring 


PARIS 


LONDON 


NEW  YORK 


